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Every Jaguar is a full five-seater de luxe car of 
high performance. Many detailed improvements 
including air-conditioning have been incorporated 
and each model is still the finest value obtainable. 
14 litre Saloon £535. Purchase Tax £149°7° 3 
(Special Equipment Model £570. P.T. £159 -* 1° 8) 
24 litre Saloon £695. Purchase Tax £193: 16° 1 


34 litre Saloon £775. Purchase Tax £216°0°7 


THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


JAGUAR CARS LIMITED, COVENTRY (Previously S.S. Cars Ltd.) 

















Engineers of vision —vision in its double sense 
— have been achieving remarkable results in the 
Pye laboratories at Cambridge. They have 
applied a high degree of imagination to their 
scientitic skill and have recently been responsible 
for a major development in television technique. 
These research engineers have added another 
page to their record of advanced thought. 


Their vision will be your television. 
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—deliberately rifled 


It won’t do you any harm to hear just one more story about a clever piece 
of work done during the war. In fact, if you are a manufacturer, it may 
do you some good. 

At one time the only way of making a rifle barrel was to forge a solid bar 
of steel, laboriously drill a hole through it and then cut the spiral rifling 
by a special machine — a lengthy and highly skilled operation. That was 
quite satisfactory until the Ministry of Supply, after Dunkirk, required 
several million rifle barrels in a hurry for the Sten Gun. 

This is just the sort of problem that Accles & Pollock delight to tackle. 
After some deliberation, and within a matter of weeks, Sten barrels made 
from steel tubes were being produced at the rate of one every ten seconds 
— all accurately rifled by a process invented for the occasion. 

All that remains to be said is that Accles & Pollock do not confine this kind 
of service to Government departments. 





Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels. 
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EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 








COLDs and influenza cannot be resisted when your diet is deficient 
in vitamin A: the daily dose of Crookes ensures you the necessary 
amount. Adults cannot keep healthy and children cannot grow up 
with straight bones and strong teeth without sufficient vitamin D : the 
daily dose of Crookes keeps your supply well above the safety level. 

This extra supply of vitamins A and D will work wonders in 


building up your resistance and stamina. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules—100-8/6 + Liguid—enough for 16 days 2/- 
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THE BIRTH OF AN ISLAND: A FIERY INFANT BORN 


IN THE OCEAN 


1946. 


WASTES AND RISING ABOVE THE SURFACE 


TO JOIN THE PACIFIC FAMILY. 


Belching steam and sulphur fumes, and shedding the water from its shoulders as it 
‘slowly emerges from the ocean like some fiery surfacing monster of the deep, a new- 
born island has added itself to the Pacific family. First sighted by British warships, 
it broke surface a few weeks ago some 200 miles south of the Yokosuka naval base 
in Japan, and within a month of its birth had risen SO ft., trembling and rocking as 


fresh underwater convulsions forced it upwards into its new element. When this 
photograph was taken the recent arrival had not yet been ‘* boarded "’.—and until it has 
been surveyed it will not be possible to determine whether it is a “ floating" island 
of molten lava and volcanic cinders tossed up by eruptions on the sea's bed, or the 
summit of an active volcano destined to remain a permanent island. 
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IMAGINE that there are very few people in Britain, 
from the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
downwards, who feel very clear in their minds as to 
the course Great Britain ought to pursue in the present 
juncture in her relations with the outer world. On 
the one hand is the strong desire of almost every 
citizen of this country not only for peace, but for the 
friendliest possible relations with the vigorous, brave, 
and attractive Russian people who have done so 
much to make a peaceful world possible. On the 
other hand there is to us what seems the almost 
intolerable suspicion of the Russian Government 
towards the outer world, including ourselves—how- 
ever much that suspicion may or may not have been 
justified by past events—and the unilateral foreign 
policy which the Russian Government pursues as a 
result. One cannot readily be friends, however much 
one wants to, with a neighbour who persists in 
keeping his door shut against all callers, and who, 
when he wants to enlarge his garden—however 
justifiably (and, personally, I think there is very 
much to explain Russia’s policy in Persia and else- 
where)—does so without so much as asking leave 
and then blackguards one violently when one pro- 
tests. This may not be fair to the Kremlin, but 
it is, unfortunately, how its policy presents itself 
to those who encounter it. “Such a policy, though 
caused by factors clear enough to the abstract 
philosopher or historian, can only antagonise those 
who have to work with it in practice. 

To say that the solution lies in U.N.O. is to beg 
the question. U.N.O. is not an end in itself; it is 
a piece of machinery for achieving an end. That 
end is international peace. And international peace, 
as a great Russian statesman once said, is one and 
indivisible. On one point at least—and, person- 
ally, I think they are right on many—the Russians 
have shown themselves manifestly right in recent 
international discussions: their insistence that 
U.N.O. and its Security Council must stand or fall 
on. the degree of unity achieved by the three Great 
Powers who to-day, between them, control the 
world. If they are agreed, war is impossible. If 
they are fundamentally and irretrievably disagreed, 
ultimate war is inevitable, whatever the legal 
machinery to prevent it. 

That is why accord between these three Powers 
is fundamental. Accord between the U.S.A. and 
the British Empire is comparatively easy to 
achieve. There are many points on which we agree to 
differ, but we speak the same language, have grown 
from the same political roots, share the same passion 
for political liberty, and, as individuals, believe in 
the same moral values and code of moral conduct. 
These are great bonds. But because of immense 
differences in our history and political development, 
understanding between Americans and Britons on 
the one hand, and Russians on the other, is far 
more difficult. So long as we were both fighting 
for our lives against a mighty, ruthless and desper- 
ate enemy, the differences in outlook and belief 
between us seemed comparatively unimportant. 
To-day, unfortunately, they have ceased to be 
unimportant. 

While we cannot be expected for the sake of 
accord with Russia to acquiesce in what we are con- 
vinced is wrong—like Russia itself, we have learnt 
from bitter experience that appeasement in this 
sense cannot preserve peace—we can and should 
make it very clear what we do regard as funda- 
mental, and why we so regard it. Unless we do so 
Soviet Russia, whose past is so different from our 
own, cannot be blamed for treating these funda- 
mentals, where they seem to clash with her temporal 
interests, as of no importance. In other words, it is 
our duty not only to try to respect Soviet Russia's 
fundamental beliefs—one of them is a strong and, as 
I believe, very proper distrust of international 
usury—but also to make our own clear. And we 
can only do that if they are clear to ourselves. 

Perhaps an historian can see them most easily. 

In a precipitous place the long perspective is truer 

than the short. And, as I see it, the guiding-star in 

our foreign policy throughout the slowly unfolding ages 
has been neither the oft-quoted Balance of Power, the 
Freedom of the Seas, nor even Liberty viewed as an 
end in itself. It has been rather an instinct for health 
in international relations itself arising, almost 


N.B.— Reproductions and quotations from 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


unconsciously, from a healthy internal state. I will 
not attempt here to discuss why Britain, over so long 
a period of her history, has enjoyed good ‘internal 
health ; her balanced ocean climate, the fruits of her 
rich and well-cultivated soil, the healthy morality and 
ennobling faith which animated her people and 





THE EIGHT CAMPAIGN STARS OF THE WAR, NOW IN PRODUCTION 

AT THE ROYAL MINT AND WOOLWICH ARSENAL. (BELOW, RIGHT, 

ACTUAL SIZE) THE FRANCE AND 
GERMANY STAR. 


The Stars are identical except for the 
lettering of the names, which are 
given below in order of wearing, and 
the ribbons, the colours of which are 
Grn from left to right: 1. The 
939-45 Star, navy blue, red and 
light blue. 2. The Atlantic Star, 
blue, white and sea green ( 

and watered). 3. The Air Crew 
Europe Star, black, llow, iget 
blue, yellow and black. 4. 
Africa Star, buff, dark blue, buff, 
red, buff, light blue and buff. 5. The 
Pacific Star, red, dark blue, green, 
yellow, Gee. light blue and > 
6. Ti urma Star, dark blue, 
orange, dark blue, red, dark blue, 
orange and dark blue. 7. The Ital 
Star, red, white, green, white and lo 
8. The France and Germany Star, 
blue, white, red, white and blue. 


statesmen have all contributed toit. Nor do I fora 
moment maintain that she has enjoyed such good 
political health continuously ; she has often, through 
error and folly, departed from it, and it has certainly 
never been perfect ; it is far, I should say, from being 








so to-day. Yet, on the whole, she has probably a 
longer record of consecutive good political health than 
any nation in the world, and her consistent success 
during the past four centuries has been the index 
of that health. Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. 

Because of her own health, and the balanced and 
realist outlook that comes from health, Britain 
has always desired and sought healthy relations 
with her neighbours. And from that follows that 
she has wished her neighbours to be healthy too. 
An unhealthy State does not make for healthy 
relations with its neighbours ; Nazi Germany was 
a particularly painful example of this rule. No 
nation in a state of revolutionary ferment, even 
though that ferment, like a human fever, may 
contribute to its ultimate good health, is likely, 
while it remains in a ferment, to make for healthy 
international relations. It is therefore always a 
primary interest of Great Britain to endeavour to 
create a healthy, peaceful and contented internal 
situation in neighbouring States, and, since her 
contacts are world-wide, in all States. I do not 
claim she always pursued the wisest means to 
achieve this end, but I think it is true to say 
that she has nearly always tried to. Even her 
return to. gold and her insistence on the Most- 
Favoured Nation Clause in the years between 
the two wars—measures which, being based on 
hypotheses which had ceased to exist, were pro- 
ductive, as I believe, of the very opposite results— 
were examples of her desire to contribute to 
internal prosperity in other lands. So to-day are 
her cutting her own meagre rations to send food 
to starving Europe, including the countries of 
her late enemies, her thankless and costly police 
expeditions to Greece and Java, her readiness 
to modify her imperial preferences to facilitate 
multilateral trade. 

There is one point of internal health, in par- 
ticular, which Britain is always trying to secure 
in other States. That is political liberty, or, in 
other words, freedom from coercion, whether that 
coercion be external or internal. Having had 
the good fortune of an island situation, she has 
been able to develop freer institutions than would 
have been possible had she lived, like many of 
her neighbours, in constant danger of invasion. 
And she has learnt from the exercise of those 
institutions that a reasonable and orderly political 
liberty is an essential to healthy and _ un- 
interrupted growth. It has proved so to her own 
and she has come to believe that it is so to others. 
History teaches that despotism, however impressive 
its results in the short run, is always inimical to 
ultimate growth; it deprives a people, however 
slowly and insidiously, of their power of initiative 
and free cohesion, and it rots, through lack of 
aeration, its rulers’ hearts and heads. Criticism 
is as necessary to government as fresh air to 
wood. Most of the great empires of ancient and 
modern times— Spain, Turkey, Germany — have 
perished for lack of liberty. And in perishing of 
that horrible and fatal disease, they have 
troubled and infected others. 

Sometimes, of course, Britain has departed 
from her own principles. Sometimes her passion 
for the letter rather than the spirit of law, or 
for good administration, has caused her to insist 
obstinately on policies which have denied a 
proper liberty to others. Her attitude to the 
Boer Republics at the end of the nineteenth 
century, the expansionist tendencies of certain 
of her Indian Viceroys, the bureaucratic passion 
for administrative uniformity, and expansion 
being displayed at the present moment out of 
the highest motives by her Colonial administra- 
tors towards the Malayan States, are instances 
of how she can and does err against her own 
deeper instinct for health. But in the long run 
she always returned to her pursuit of liberty, not 
as a selfish indulgence for herself alone, but as a 
sovereign remedy against the diseases which 
inflict the body politic, and through it the body 
human. It is this ‘commodity of price,’’ as Burke 
called it, which she is always, as it were, ‘‘ trying to 
sell,"’ and her motives for doing so are not selfish and 
subject for suspicion, as Soviet Russia seems to suppose, 
but of incalculable ultimate benefit for mankind 


“ The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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A GREAT CANADIAN; AND HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR TEN MOMENTOUS YEARS. 


MR. VINCENT MASSEY, CANADA’S POPULAR REPRESENTATIVE IN LONDON, WHOSE RETIREMENT HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED. 
On March 12 Mr. Mackenzie King announced the impending retirement of Mr. Vincent 


only by the Government, but by the citizens of Canada generally, of the outstanding 
Massey as High Commissioner for Canada in London, a post he has held since 1935. From services which Mr. Massey has rendered to our country during the years he has represented 
1926 to 1930 Mr. Massey was Canadian Minister to Washington, his appointment estab- Canada in Washington and London. Mr. Massey leaves his present office with a distinguished 
lished the first Canadian Legation abroad. In a statement Mr. Mackenzie King said: ‘On record of devoted public service."" During the war both Mr. and Mrs. Massey devoted much 
behalf of the Government | should like to express most warmly the appreciation felt not time to the welfare of Canadian Servicemen in Britain. 
An Excivsive Pomraarr sy Y. Kanse of Ortawa. 
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MANCHURIA—A DIPLOMATIC TROUBLE 
TROOPS IN A CHINESE STATE NOW 





FVERY MAN ARMED WITH A 

MACHINE-CARBINE : SOVIET 

AIRBORNE TROOPS LEAV- 

ee Re ee LEGITIMATE “‘ WAR BOOTY OF THE SOVIET FORCES’: JAPANESE MACHINE-GUNS AND ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
psc: aetahaien lass cep s Sece GUNS WHICH FELL INTO SOVIET HANDS ON THE CAPTURE OF HARBIN. 

AUGUST 290 LAST YEAR. 
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MARKING THE END OF , ¢ “ LAY > ve 

JAPANESE RULE IN HARBIN : ’ 69% ; 
MASS MEETING OF THE 

RUSSIAN POPULATION HELD 


IN HONOUR OF THE ENTRY 
or SOVIET TROOPS INTO 


MARSHALS MALINOVSKY AND VASILEVSKY (CENTRE) WITH REPRE- ie “piles 


SENTATIVES OF THE SOVIET ARMY COMMAND AT PORT DAIREN. 
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SIGHT-SEEING IN MUKDEN: SOVIET OFFICERS LEAVING AFTER A VISIT TO THE ANCIENT 
TOMBS OF THE EARLIER CHINESE EMPERORS. 


HE men of the Soviet Army of Occupation in the Far East, like all occupying troops, 

soon make friends with the local population and incidentally give their political 

followers an increased confidence. They spend much time sightseeing, and create an 

excellent impression with their modern weapons and strict discipline when on duty. The 

Soviet forces entered Manchuria on August 9 last year, and had occupied the whole of 

the territory by August 23. Since then the Russians are reported to have removed heavy 

A FRIENDLY FOOTING WITH THE POPULATION : WELL-ARMED SOVIET SAILORS industrial equipment to the U.S.S.R. as ‘' war booty of the Soviet forces,”’ and this has 
ATTRACT FRE ATTENTION OF 4 GROUP OF CURIOUS CIVILIANS IN BAREID. led to protests from the United States and Great Britain, who hold the view that all 
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CENTRE IN THE FAR EAST: SOVIET 
FREED FROM JAPANESE INFLUENCE. 





THE OCCUPATION OF HARBIN, 
WHERE THOUSANDS OF 
JAPANESE WERE CAPTURED 
AND DISARMED: A SOVIET 
INFANTRY REGIMENT 
MARCHING INTO THE CITY. 


THE RED SOLDIER WELCOMED AS A LIBERATOR BY THE CHINESE: A SCENE IN THE STREETS 
OF MUKDEN SHORTLY AFTER ITS OCCUPATION BY SOVIET TROOPS. 


GR ro 72 FEF '3 7. ‘VWs 3 . 
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A WARM WELCOME FOR 
RUSSIAN ARMOURED FORCES 
AT PORT DAIREN : CHINESE, 
LED BY A RUSSIAN SOLDIER 
(ON LEFT OF GUN BARREL), 


PPL vot , SOVIET 
SST l se OA See SOVIET SAILORS AT THE GRAVE OF RUSSIAN SEAMEN WHO 
Rs. 
es DIED DURING THE DEFENCE OF PORT ARTHUR IN 1904. 


4 





A RED ARMY SOLDIER ON GUARD IN FRONT OF THE BUILDING OCCUPIED BY THE SOVIET 


MILITARY COMMANDANT IN HSINKING, THE CAPITAL. 


industrial equipment should be put into a common reparations pool and not disposed of 

by unilateral action. The Chinese feel that they should not be bound by the terms of 

the Yalta Agreement, to which China was not a party, giving the Soviets control of Port 

Arthur, joint control with China of certain railways in Manchuria, and making Dairen 

a free port. There have also been demonstrations by co te ace Rreck A 

and other cities against the continued Soviet occupation of Manchuria. it had been agree ; 2% : en ets 

that Russian re would be withdrawn by February |, but now it is stated that Soviet A ee ee Caer. —— oye ge, — Reersen cages 
troops will leave not later than “‘ the date the American troops are withdrawn from China.” ‘ , , : 5UISHE 
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and especially 
tended for 
the profession. 
This—provided 
some of the 
people who are governing our destinies, or allowing 
them to work out in a haphazard way, read the 
books—is a good thing. What is true of foreign 
politics is true also of building: nobody who is 
ignorant of the past, its mistakes and its successes, 
and the enduring conditions of our problems, 
can possibly cope with the present. Here are 
two new ones, each good. 

Mr. Gardner’s covers the whole field of 
English architecture from the hut-circle to the 
De La Warr Pavilion at Bexhill-on-Sea. It is 
beautifully and profusely illustrated, packed 
with information, and racy in style: a better 
introduction to the subject could hardly be 
conceived. Schoolmasters trying to think of 
something new in the way of prizes might try 
this one for a change. Mr. Summerson’s work 


MR. JOHN SUMMERSON, CURATOR OF 

SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM AND 

AUTHOR OF “‘ GEORGIAN LONDON,” 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Del Peet oes 
Architecture 
are multiplying: 
I refer to books 
not merely technical 


in- 


** GEORGIAN LONDON”: 


does his critical eye. Nothing, even the best architects, 
is taken for granted. He can praise Gibbs, but can say: 
‘On the roof of St. Martin’s, Gibbs’s enormous steeple 
is a monstrous apparent imposition. 
he was flouting not only the good Gothic 
tradition of tower-building, but the invariable practice 


there, 


ay OUTLINE OF ENGLISH "ARCHITECTURE ” i 


HISTORY SEEN AS ARCHITECTURE. 





: By A. H. GARDNER. 


: By JOHN SUMMERSON.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


In placing. it 





COVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE AS IT WAS REBUILT BY SIR ROBERT 


SMIRKE IN 


is more specialised, and he has room for more detailed 


criticism. 
It is a really remarkable book. 


It is not a mere 


restatement of familiar facts with familiar illustrations, 


with or without 
an individual ap- 
proach : it does not 
deal with architec- 
ture and architec- 
tural development 
in a closed zxsthetic 
compartment, like 
the usual, and often 
excellent, book 
which plodsthrough 
the succession of 
styles as illustrated 
in whatever monu- 
ments have es- 
caped the ravagesof 
Time, Henry VIII., 
Cromwell, violent 
changes in taste, 
building specu- 
lators, the Germans, 
and our _ public 
authorities. Its 
nature is well des- 
cribed by its pub- 
lisher, who says: 
“This book ap- 
proaches the study 
of London in a new 
way. It shows the 
capital as a pattern 
of bricksand mortar 
produced by the 
wealth, taste and 
industry of a great age. It is architecture seen 
as history—or, if you prefer it, history seen 
as architecture. The method has resulted in an 
intricate blend of biography, topography and 
criticism. Statesmen, connoisseurs, merchants, 
architects, jerry-builders are among the charac- 
ters in the story, and the great figures in English 
architecture are seen in the context of practical 
building to which they properly belong."’ The 
name " Georgian "’ is used merely conveniently : 
the book covers the whole phase of classical 
revival from James I.’s time onwards. It is as 
crowded with fascinating out-of-the-way in- 
formation about places and people as it is 
discriminating in taste and candid in expression, 

The author's directness is visible from 
the outset. ‘‘ Taste in architecture reached 
London about 1615: taste, that is, in the 
exclusive, snobbish sense of the recognition of 
certain fixed values by certain people. Taste 
was a luxury import from Italy, received and 
cherished by a small group of noblemen and 
artists whose setting was the not very polished 
Court of James 1.’’ Thereafter he never flags. Nor 


COLLAPSE IN 

DESIGNED BY JAMES 

PORCH, BALCONY AND ATTIC 
ARE LATER. 








BOMBED IN 1940 AND DEMOLISHED AFTER PARTIAL 


1943: NO. 37, 
ADAM ABOUT 


PORTLAND 


OF THE PROFESSION. 


of Wren and Hawksmore, whose steeples 


are always visibly planted on 


the 


ground at one side or at the west ends of 
their churches.’’ The Admiralty building 
may be eighteenth - cen- 


tury : 
describes it 


the late 


Bank of 


insult. 


This 
vation, 


Group. 


as 


Sir 


bluntly remarks : 
happily the architect of 
the new building was 
antipathetic to his pre- 
decessor in such a degree 
that wherever respect has 
been intended the result 
has been a 


book, 


all the same, he 
“a work 
which even to-day is not 
much admired.”’ As_ for 
Herbert 
Baker’s revision of Soane’s 
England, he 


“* Un- 


grotesque 
The Tivoli corner 
has been massacred and 
the relation of the new 
work to the old is a tragi- 
comedy of incompatibles.”’ 
so far 
as it relates to preser- 
should become 
the Bible of the Georgian 
It gives a critical 
conspectus of all that is 
left in London of the 


works of that long 
Place, succession of architects 
1775. THE who designed in some 


1808-9—A WINDFALL WHICH PLACED HIM AT THE TOP 
IT WAS DESTROYED BY FIRE IN 1856. 


A FULL-SIZE REPLICA OF 
FACADE TO OLD SOMERSET HOUSE: 
REGENT 


FIRE OFFICE, 





BUILT 


THE PANTHEON, IN 


LIKE A 


qe Outline of English Architecture: An Account for the General 
Reader of its Developinent from Early Times to the Present Day.’’ 


(Batsford ; 128. 6d.) 
lilustrated. 


By A. H Gardner, A.R.L.B.A.  Mlustrated. 
* Georgian London,” By John Suimmerson. 
Books ; 214.) 


(Pleiades 


IN 1770-72 AS 
OXFORD 
COMPRESSED VERSION OF 


“A WINTER 
STREET, THE 


SANTA 


RANELAGH 


BY JAMES WYATT: 


SHAPE. OF WHICH WAS VERY 


SOPHIA, 


CONSTANTINOPLE, IT 


WAS DESTROYED BY FIRE IN 1792. 
Reproductions from “ Georgian London,” by Courtesy of the Publishers. 


sort of classical 
Nash. 


permitted during the 
some 


tradition, 


from Inigo Jones to 
It points a warning finger by chronicling 
destruction by our own fellow-citizens which was 
generation 
of which would have provoked howls of 


before 


1939, 


execration, from 
politicians’ 
Press, had it been 
achieved by enemy 
aeroplanes, doodle- 
bugs or rockets. A 





and 


MR. A. H. GARDNER, A FELLOW OF 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS AND AUTHOR OF “ OUT 


notable exam- 
ple was Sir 


, 
Joshua Banks's LINE OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE,” 
house in Soho REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Square. “Its 


demolition in 1937,” says Mr. Summerson, “‘ was 
a national scandal.” Indeed it was; but the 
scandal, unlike most scandals, didn’t spread. 
The S.P.A.B. endeavoured in vain to get a 
little respite out of the people who were going 
to pull it down. There was an idea that, with 
its large and gracious central hall, it would 
make a _ perfect headquarters for all the 
Preservation Societies, now scattered all over 
the place, and some of them in ugly buildings 
which are standing denials of all they preach. But 
no : the administrators of the estate wouldn’t have 
it: the outworn thing must come down and truly 
modern offices must replace it, being more 
productive—of rents, that is. With taxation 
what it now is, 
I doubt if the estate 
has benefited at all. 
That I don’t know: 
but with this book 
before them those 
who care about our 
inheritance may 
keep more vigilant 
and united watch 
for threats. 

And it should be 
both a stimulus and 
a warning to those 
whose business it 
is to “plan” the 
rebuilding and 
growth of London. 
Never did an age 


a. —_— a 


NE IR 
\ 


4 talk as much about 

Town Planning as 

ets does ours, but 
7 there are small 


visible signs of it ; 
and a_ generation 
of denunciation of 
Ribbon Develop- 
ment has seen no 
mitigation of it. 
Pianned building 
is no new thing: 
we are constantly 
destroying squares 
and streets planned 
by our ancestors— 
and sometimes 
under official 
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INIGO JONES’S RIVER 
THE COUNTY 
STREET, DESIGNED BY 
ROBERT ABRAHAM, UNDER 


JOHN NASH, IN 1819 AND direction. In 
DEMOLISHED IN 1925. Charles I.’s reign 
a special licence 


had to be obtained for new building in 
London. ‘ The Earl of Bedford did get a special 
dispensation. A licence to build was made out 
on the King’s own instructions in 1630. But the 
interesting thing about it is that it appears to 
have been granted on the condition, express or 
implied, that the Earl did his speculative build- 
ing on such a scale and in such a manner as to 
provide a distinguished. ornament and not 
merely an extension to the capital. Just how 
far the Earl was blackmailed into building archi- 
tecture for the King’s pleasure rather than 
merely houses for his own profit, there is not 
enough evidence to make out... . But it is 
pretty clear that we owe Covent Garden to three 
parties: Charles I., with his fine taste and 
would-be autocratic control of London’s archi- 
tecture ; Jones, with his perfectly mature under- 
standing of Italian design; and the Earl of 
Bedford, with his business-like aptitude for 
speculative building.” 

The word “ blackmailed ’’ may be noted as 
an indication that Mr. Summerson’s book, how- 
ever crowded and scholarly, is not entirely 


matter-of-fact in expression. His enthusiasm is coupled 
with a detachment which frequently comes to the 
surface in the form of irony, and gives salt even to 
those of his pages which most resemble catalogues. 
The book should become a standard work of reference. 
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THE GEORGIAN INFLUENCE IN AMERICAN COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE. 
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to age ote 
; Pe iaiaslltioe 
MOUNT VERNON, VA. (1745) THE HOME OF GEORGE « 
WASHINGTON, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES— 
\ AN EXAMPLE OF AMERICAN COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE FROM 
\ THE EXHIBITION AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
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THE PIRATE HOUSE, CHARLESTON, S.C. (¢€. 1700): 
THE LEGENDARY HEADQUARTERS OF THE DESPERATE 
CREW OF HEDE BONNET, THE COLONIAL PIRATE. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


| 


ovennnaseunnnunnsnnsne 


(ce. 1800) : 
INTEGRAL 


A STRAIGHTFORWARD EXAMPLE OF 


UPPER BRANDON, JAMES CITY COUNTY, VA. 
FEATURE OF AMERICAN COLONIAL 


LATE-GEORGIAN WORK, ILLUSTRATING THAT 


It is to the Georgian Group that the public are indebted for the interesting exhibition of 
photographs now on view at the Victoria and Albert Museum, illustrating the features of 
American Colonial Architecture. Since the type of building embraced by the exhibition 
is typical of the communities built by the earliest descendants of the New England 
colonists: who crossed to the New World in the “ Mayflower,” it is scarcely surprising 
that their architecture should have followed the contemporary English style, i.¢., the 
Georgian tradition. But while the builders were, so to speak, using the same “ language" 
to express their architectural ideals, local conditions imposed a local “ dialect.” In place 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
LIBRARY STEPS AI THE UNIVERSITY, WHOSE FOUNDER AND 
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HEADMASTER’S HOUSE, PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 
MASS. (1811): AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE 
OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE GEORGIAN TRADITION 
ESTABLISHED BY THE NEW ENGLAND COLONISTS. 
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} THE PORTER HOUSE, HADLEY, MASS, (1713): A DOOR- 
\ WAY ILLUSTRATING THE REFINEMENT AND DELICACY 


se COLONISTS ACHIEVED BY WORKING WITH WOOD, 
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(ce. 1800): AN EXAMPLE OF ARCHITE 
OF A TYPE TO BE FOUND SCATTERED THROUGH 
OF NEW ENGLAND, 

of the brick and stone of the Old World, the builders of the New World worked with 
wood, which lent itself to more delicate and refined treatment. The hot sun of New 
England, too, played its part, being responsible for the development of that integral 
feature of all American “ colonial "' houses, the ‘‘ porch,"’ evident in some of the examples 
shown above, which form part of the exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
The exhibition remains open until March 30, after which it will tour the provinces for 
some months. (Some aspects of the Georgian tradition in the Old Country are touched 
on in the article on the facing page.) 


COTTAGE AT SOUTH HINGHAM, MASS. 
DISTINCTION IN A MODEST BUILDING 
HM AND B 
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PROBLEM: TOWNS AND TRIBESMEN. 








IN KAZVIN, AN ANCIENT CITY WHICH RETAINS SOME OF ITS FORMER IMPORTANCE: 
THE SHRINE OF THE SHAHZADEH HUSAIN (EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY). 





























\y) THE GREAT PERSIAN MILITARY ROAD THROUGH THE ELBURZ RANGE OF MOUNTAINS, 
{ . WHICH EXTEND FROM THE CASPIAN SEA TO NORTH-EASTERN KHURASAN. 
\y 
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TYPICAL OF THE FIGHTING MEN OF THE NOMADIC ? 




















TRIBES WHICH RESENT ANY FORM OF OFFICIAL M 
CONTROL: A KURDISH BRIGAND., < 


') WOMEN OF ONE OF THE WILD KURDISH TRIBES WHICH ENJOY 
2 QUASI-INDEPENDENCE UNDER PERSIAN RULE. 















































“) A NOMAD KURD. THIS PEOPLE IS SPLIT UP 
. #& INTO A NUMBER OF SMALL TRIBES WHICH 
\. LEAD A WANDERING PASTORAL LIFE. 
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THE SECOND LARGEST CITY IN PERSIA AND SITUATED IN THE PROVINCE OF AZERBAIJAN : 


A GENERAL VIEW OF TABRIZ, PROBABLY FOUNDED IN EARLY ISLAMIC TIMES. 
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SITUATED ON THE ROAD FROM TASBRIZ TO TEHERAN: MIANEH, A SMALL TOWN 
CHIEFLY NOTED FOR A SPECIES OF POISONOUS BUG, WHOSE BITE IS FATAL. 





With world-wide attention centred on Pérsia, these photographs of some of the towns 
in the news and of a race of people who enjoy quasi-independence under Persian rule 
gain in interest. The Kurds mainly lead a wandering pastoral life, and are found in 
the provinces of Kermanshah and Kurdistan and in the southern part of Azerbaijan. 
They are intolerant of interference by foreigners. Kazvin, which stands at the 
junction of roads to Teheran from Irak, Pahlavi and Tabriz, was probably founded 





between A.D. 241-272, and is now being developed into a manufacturing centre. 
Tabriz is the second largest city in Persia, and is situated in the province of Azer- 
baijan, whose continued occupation by Soviet troops has proved a source of friction 
in international relations. Mianeh is noted for a species of poisonous bug, whose bite 
is fatal not only to foreigners but also to Persians, other than natives of the town. 
All newcomers are “ vaccinated" by eating these bugs baked in bread. 
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THE CAPITAL OF PERSIA, WHICH THE PERSIAN 

MINISTER FOR WAR HAS DECLARED WILL BE 

DEFENDED BY THE PERSIAN ARMY TO THE LAST 

MAN, “‘ HELPED BY EVERY BOY AND GIRL”’: AN 
AERIAL VIEW OF TEHERAN. 


HE continued occupation of a large area of 
Persia by Soviet troops and the declared 
intention of the Soviet Government to keep 
them there until “ the situation is clarified,” 
in spite of its treaty obligations to withdraw 
by March 2, has unsettled international relations. 
It has been stated that the Russian Chargé 
d' Affaires in Teheran has intimated to the Persian 
Government that any submission of its case to 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
would be regarded as an “ unfriendly act,”’ while 
the United States has renewed its pledge to 
give full support to the Persian approach. 
Among the demands made by the Soviet 
Government during consultations with the 
Persian Prime Minister in Moscow were full 
autonomy for Azerbaijan and oil concessions 
for Russia. Following a report that Soviet 
troops at Karaj, twenty-three miles from the 
capital, were being reinforced, the Persian 
Minister of War declared that the Persian 
Army, if need be, would fight to the last man, 
* helped By every boy and every girl." Mean- 
while all public processions and assemblies 
have been banned in the capital. The Security 
Council is due to meet in New York on March 25. 
Pending the hearing of the Persian Govern- 
ment’s appeal there is a possibility that direct 
negotiations may be reopened between the 
parties to the dispute, or that Soviet action 
may make a fait accompli of the Persian aues- 
tion. At the time of writing, the Notes addressed 
to the Soviet Government on this subject by 
Britain and the United Statesearly this month 
have remained unanswered. 


THE CENTRE OF DIPLOMATIC ACTIVITY DUE TO THE STRAIN IN INTER-ALLIED RELATIONS : AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE LEGATION 
QUARTER OF TEHERAN, FROM WHICH SOVIET TROOPS ARE ONLY 23 MILES DISTANT. 


THE SOVIET-PERSIAN CONTROVERSY: AERIAL VIEWS OF TEHERAN. 
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T is eight months since I was last in Ger- 
many. Then it was but a short time 

since hostilities had ended. The British Army 
of the Rhine was virtually as it had been when 
it fought its final battles. The demobilisation 
of the Wehrmacht was in its earliest stages, A 
and the chief interest in this respect was the 
‘** Barleycorn ” scheme for getting men out of 
the camps on to the land for the harvest. 
On my present visit I have found many 
changes. Most of them are obvious enough and have been 
discussed in the British Press—the influence of demobili- 
sation, the substitution of civilian for military personnel 
in the Control Commission, the desperate situation as re- 
gards food. Yet, somehow, seeing these things for oneself 
conveys a more vivid picture than reading of them in a 
newspaper mostly taken up with other matters. Above 
all, casual conversation with this man and that whom one 
encounters in the train or in a mess brings out small details 
which are often highly revealing and aspects which would 
not otherwise come to one’s notice. If the skilled journalists 
who have dealt with the subject of life in Germany have 
tailed to reveal these aspects to me, it 
may be that I shal! prove no more 
successful in revealing them to my 
present readers, but I shall try to 
give some of my impressions. 

If I fail it will not be for lack of 
a good opportunity to pick up infor- 
mation or to hear a great deal about 
the background. The main object of 
my trip was to be present at the 
B.A.O.R. Training Centre during a 
three-day visit by a party of general 
officers, the corps and divisional com- 
manders —or their deputies, if they 
could not come—and certain senior 
staff officers. As it seemed a pity 
to come so far for so short a stay, 
and an old and valued friend had 
more than once invited me to visit 
him, I then went on into an entirely 
different realm, that of the Control 
Commission, where I have also learnt 
a lot. But it is of the Army that I 
propose to write on this occasion. And 
the opportunity of which I have just 
spoken was due to the fact that there 
could be few better ways of learning 
what is going on in a force than 
hearing a group of its formation 
commanders discussing their training 
problems. To take one example, when 
they deal with special classes for 
adjutants, company quartermaster- 
sergeants, and orderly-room clerks, 
they reveal very clearly the internal 
economy of their commands and the 
way in which this has been affected 
by the “run-down” in _ trained 
administrative officers, warrant officers 
and N.C.O.s. 

To run an expanding army is 
notoriously difficult, but a decreasing 
army has its own conundrums always 
ready also, especially during certain 
phases of the progress of demobilisa- 
tion. To-day battalions are down to 
twenty officers, with other units in the 
same proportion. I hear the old 
soldier snort and exclaim: ‘‘ Damme, 
Sir, if the officers know their jobs 
that's ample! Why, in my tine...” 
Yes, Sir, but this is not your time. The 
running of a unit is a more compli- 
cated business than it used to be. 
Besides, from these twenty officers 
you must deduct about four on leave 
and another two on courses. Some of 
these officers are very young and 
inexperienced, though their grounding 
is good enough—as, indeed, it generally 
is nowadays. And if the bulk of the 
platoons must be handed over to the 
leadership of the platoon sergeants, 
that does not mean, as it normally 
would, entrusting them to experienced 
N.C.O.s knowing far more about the 
job than any young officer could. The 
platoon sergeant is probably younger 
still and may not have worn his 
corporal’s stripes for more than six 
weeks or two months before reaching 
his present responsible position. That 
at least is the case in many units. In 
some more fortunate in this respect 


FIGHTING THE FIRE WHICH FOLLOWED THE EXPLOSION OF 
POLICE IN THE RUINS OF THE CIVIL POLICE HEADQUARTERS NEAR THE ALEXANDERPLATZ, IN BERLIN. 


HEADQUARTERS 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
VISIT TO THE BAOR. 


SECOND 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


but I gather that the plight of the inhabitants may have an 
unfavourable effect on discipline, though probably not to a 
serious extent. It is forbidden to pass on British rations to 
Germans, but in fact a good deal is given in offices, messes 
and, indeed, wherever the two races come into close contact, 
and those Germans who work for the occupying forces in any 
capacity are, generally speaking, the best off in the country. 
On the other side, the plight of the Germans is already affect- 
ing British prestige adversely. Economic matters, however, 
I hope to have an opportunity to deal with in another article. 

I should say that in the circumstances the military 
efficiency of the B.A.O.R. is being well maintained. The 


AN EXPLOSION IN CENTRAL BERLIN: DAMAGE ON A WARTIME SCALE. 
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SHOWING THE WALLS TORN AWAY BY THE BLAST FROM THE EXPLOSION: THE FRONT OF THE POLICE 


IN BERLIN AFTER A LARGE DUMP OF AMMUNITION HAD DETONATED. 
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AN AMMUNITION DUMP: FIREMEN AND 
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in air-land training, but this is not sufficient 
to prevent the close liaison between the Army 
and the R.A.F. which was reached in the 
later stages of the war from being sadly 
diminished since the end of hostilities. 

The training area north of Paderborn, about 
100 square miles in extent, of which about half 
is cleared of inhabitants and is mostly open 
heath, is used by us very differently from the 
manner in which it was employed by the 
Germans. For them it was a corps training area, into which 
they could put from two to two-and-a-half divisions, generally 
Panzer or Panzer Grenadier, for a spell of intensive battle 
training. We use it in the main as a training centre for 
instructors and specialists. The only formed bodies of troops 
which take part in battle training are a certain number of 
units, provided by divisions in rotation, employed as demon- 
stration troops. This duty is, incidentally, recognised as 
providing the highest possible standard of training for the 
units in question. All the students, however, officers or 
other ranks, are individuals who are formed into classes for 
the various subjects in which they are sent to be instructed. 
There are no fewer than eleven schools, 
some of them of considerable size. The 
largest is the 4th R.A.S.C. Training 
Brigade, with its three battalions 
devoted respectively to training in 
mechanical transport, in supply and 
clerical work; and in the duties of 
the Army Catering Corps—cookery, 
butchery, etc. The others are infantry, 
police, interpreters; physical and 
recreational training, air support 
administration, hygiene, military in- 
telligence, R.E.M.E. and war dogs. 

The most practical and _ least 
academic training provided is that of 
the R.E.M.E. school, because that 
carries out the maintenance of all 
vehicles in the training area proper, 
not counting those of the 4th R.A.S.C. 
Training Brigade, which is at Lipp- 
stadt, some miles away. But the most 
revealing is that of the supply and 
clerks battalion in that brigade and of 
the school of administration. They 
both show how difficult it is to 
keep military machinery working 
smoothly in a period of rapid de- 
mobilisation. Warrant officers, clerks 
and typists were represented in dispro- 
portionate numbers in the earlier 
release groups, and have gone back to 
civil life or are going fast. There is 
a great lack of men capable of keep- 
ing records, making returns, or even 
typing letters. One divisional com- 
mander remarked that, for lack of 
a typist, he had taken to writing 
to his corps commander in his own 
hand, which the latter professed 
himself unable to read. The military 
world resembles the civil in many 
respects. Some profess that it is 
overburdened with paper work, and 
it may be, but the fact remains 
that a great deal of information 
has of necessity to pass from below 
to the higher authority and a volume 
of orders and instructions, with, in 
this case, too, a good deal of infor- 
mation, has to pass down to the 
troops. There must be men, from 
staff officers to clerks, capable of 
dealing with all this correspondence, 
and it was patent that this was one of 
the present weaknesses of the B.A.O.R. 

Another revealing characteristic 
was the attitude of the students, 
particularly the rank and file, to the 
instruction which they were receiving. 
This was in general imparted in a vivid 
and arresting way. The men obviously 
liked the change in their routine, and 
in most cases enjoyed the training 
itself. Yet it was worthy of note that 
the forms of training which evoked the 
greatest enthusiasm among them were 
those which came nearest to the 
vocational, such as clerical work, 
driving and vehicle maintenance, all 
types of mechanical engineering, 
carpentry, painting, and the work of 
the butcher’s shop. That proved once 
near the 26ain how firmly their eyes were fixed 
upon civil life, even though, as a 
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Alexanderplatz 
there is a very wide gap between the pales threw it away. It landed on a dump of surplus ammunition which detonated, ing two wings the general practice, students were not 
. A lice reds houses. people abou . 
senior N.C.O.s and the men in the 00 Ramel’ cee a? - ae cm débris. Porton from all the Ap called, {Selected for the training centre unless 
ranks, which is also undesirable. Allied ambulance workers attended to the injured. The damage resem aftermath of an they were due to serve for a minimum 


The man in the ranks himself 
is rather restless, though perhaps 
less so than last summer, because he has seen demobilisa- 
tion working efficiently and rapidly. He is happier in 
Berlin than in the British zone. He looks forward, above 
all things, to getting back to civil life, realising only dimly 
how many hardships it will contain which he now avoids. 
The more intelligent men have a conception of the im- 
portance of the part they are playing in Germany, but the 
others are denied this consolation. On the other hand, 
though my information on this subject is incomplete, | 
understand that the applications on the part of married 
men for their wives to come out when this scheme is brought 
into force have so far been surprisingly few. Though mani- 
festly there are many difficulties to face, such as the educa- 
tion of children and the abandonment of houses which 
would be requisitioned in the family's absence, I believe a 
more enthusiastic response was expected. It may come 
later on, The troops continue to behave extremely well, 


divisional commanders are all soldiers who have behind 
them a background of the most diverse experience. If 
anyone can temporarily stop up the gaps during what is 
essentially a period of transition, it is they. There may 
exist a certain risk that the pressure of strictly occupational 
duties may lead to loss of military efficiency, but I do not 
think it is serious. On the whole, the training and experience 
of troops out here is at the lowest as good from the military 
point of view as they used to get at home in times of peace, 
and at least they do not have to use flags in place of artillery 
or rattles as a substitute for machine-guns. And the 
Paderborn Training Centre, which I came out specially to 
see, is one of the best and most efficient I have come across. 
It would have been almost ideal had the artillery school 
been closer at hand for combined training, but it has 
unfortunately proved impossible to locate it near by. There 
is an R.A.F, station within convenient reach for co-operation 


period of four months. I realise that 

the Government required a good deal 
of consideration before issuing its statements on pay 
for officers and other ranks of the armed forces, but it is 
none the less a pity that these should not have appeared 
until such a late period of the demobilisation campaign. It 
is equally unfortunate from the point of view of attracting 
suitable men for the regular forces that no recruiting 
campaign has even now been launched. 

As I am writing of the Army, it is only fair to give a few 
words to one section of it, less well known than the rest. 
I allude to that which is serving in the Control Commission 
alongside civilians. The latter are in many cases doing 
fine work, but it is the Services and, above all, the Army, 
which have created the organisation. It would be impossible 
to speak too highly of this section and its magnificent 
service, It has won the respect of all, including the German 
party leaders. In another article I hope to show the terrible 
handicaps under which it works. 
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SCENES AND REACTIONS IN 
RUSSIAN-OCCUPIED ZONES. 


GERMAN WOMEN WORKING AT THEIR MANSION HOME A MANSION AT SEUSSLITZ, NOW USED AS AN OLD PEOPLE’S HOME CHILDREN IN A ZABELTITZ LOFT WHERE DRESDEN’S 
AT GROSENHEIM, GRANTED BY THE RUSSIANS. _ THROUGH THE RUSSIAN LAND REPORM MEASURE. cnurand BOD aenGedaey DieirG ce Wat. 
Schemes of social — are on ene ae . —_ Continued.) now themselves occupying their former masters’ 
an fomee the beautiful estates of rich ( semen Guaels ate ; ae : Se of et Pm. mansions and adjoining farmlands, and are settled in the 

‘Continued opposite. : ser ‘= : new homes given them by the Russian land measure. 
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A GAPING HOLE IN A MUKDEN FACTORY DENUDED THE SOVIET MEMORIAL AT MUKDEN IN HONOUR OF TEN A MUKDEN RUBBER PLANT STRIPPED OF ALL BUT 
OF ITS PLANT FOLLOWING THE RUSSIAN OCCUPATION. SOLDIERS WHO DIED IN TAKING THE CITY. MACHINERY BEDS AND RUBBLE BY THE RUSSIANS. 

Many factories in Mukden were demolished after being stripped cf their equipment by Soviet industrial Mukden Railway Station to the ten ~-y who were killed in taki the city from the Japanese, 

experts, who supervised the removal of plant machinery after the Soviet occupation of this Manchurian topped by a Ly of a Russian tank, in sharp contrast to rp conten. a. by a 
manufacturing city. The modern war memoria! in the centre picture, erected by the Russians at and driven = a EE Idanchurian. 


A MASS DEMONSTRATION BY THE CHINESE IN FRONT OF THE SOVIET EMBASSY IN SHANGHAI, A CHINESE SOLDIER READING SIGNS CHALKED ON THE WALLS OF THE SOVIET 

DEMANDING THE RETURN OF MANCHURIA TO CHINA. CONSULATE IN SHANGHAI, AFTER THE DEMONSTRATION IN FRONT OF THE EMBASSY. 

crowds of Chinese, many of them students, staged a mass demonstration in front of the Soviet f U.S. State Department filed protests with the Chinese and Soviet Governments against the removal of 

Em in Shanghai, Comentins the return of iets t. to China, waving banners and shouting machinery from the industrial city of Mukden. In this city virtually every factory had its plant removed, 

“ Give back the North | ey The demonstrators filled the area in front of the Embassy, with leaving only beds for the machinery, and piles of rubble, and some were even blasted to the ground after 
Chinese police keeping tch to prevent any violence and to protect property. On February 9 the | the Russian occupation. 














PERSONALITIES 


CONTROLLER M. J. C. TYRWHITT. 
The newly-appointed Director of the 
A.TS., Controller M. J. C. Tyrwhitt 
is to succeed Chief Controller Dame 
Leslie Whateley, who has resigned. 
She is a daughter of Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, and be- 
came Deputy Director in Jan. last. 
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AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN 
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DR. RAYMOND BOYER. 
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DR. DAVID SHUGAR. 
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being charged with violation of the Official Secrets Act. 
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THREE OF THE MEN NAMED BY THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE ALLEGED SPY RING IN CANADA. 
Sq.-Ldr. M. S. Nightingale (left), Dr. David Shugar (centre) and Dr. Boyer (right) were all remanded on bail in Canada after 

Sq.-Ldr. Nightingale worked in the technical section of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. Dr. Shugar, a native of Poland, was working on research for “certain equipment used against submarine 
detection.” Dr. Boyer, Assistant Professor of Chemistry at MacGill University, Montreal, has been engaged since 1944 in 
secret research on the explosive known as R.D.X. They had code names by which they were identified in documents found. 
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LORD CLAUSON. 
Lord Clauson, who died on March 15, 
aged seventy-six, was a cery 
judge from 1926 to 1938, when he was 
made a Lord Justice of Appeal. Re- 
signing in 1942, he was created a peer. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School and St. John’s College, Oxford. 


\Naverunenanenn 





THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ENQUIRY COMMISSION AT THE OPENING MEETING IN JERUSALEM ON MARCH 
THE MEN WHO ARE ENDEAVOURING TO DISENTANGLE THE ARAB-JEWISH PROBLEMS AND BRING ABOUT 
PEACE IN THE HOLY LAND, AND (RIGHT) DR. WEIZMANN, BETWEEN TWO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Members of the Anglo-An ‘ican Enquiry Commission : (sitting, left to right):Lord Morrison, Mr. James McDonald, 
Mr. William Phillips, Mr. Frank Buxton, Mr. W. Crick, Judge Hutcheson (U.S.A., Chairman), Dr. Frank 
Agdelotte and Mr. Crossman, M.P. The photograph on the right shows (centre) Dr. Weizmann, president of 
the World Zionist Organisation and Jewish Agency for Palestine, with two correspondents. 


WVinvvovvevunvnvevuenvanesnnannnnvennnenvosvenvnnveny, 


esevsuoouveuson nnennaneasnennnnnncanana a NUNRRNRNDRRRNERENNREACHRRRTR 
MR. H. LEHMAN. 
The resignation of Mr. Herbert Lehman, Director- 
General of U.N.R.R.A., on unds of ill-health, 
was announced recently. r. Lehman is sixty- 
eight. The work of U.N.R.R.A. in Europe is to 
cease at the end of this year, and in the Far East 
in March 1 


5A UNNUNAYEDLANEOUSOONUAGADENDAAUOADAAQNUQLELENDUANNDURNLEDREGAADED NAD ORDO] 














eNO NNNUNNE NON NODENDUNEAMURERENNNLGOAA 


M. PAASIKIVI. 
The new President of Finland, M. Paasikivi, 
assumed office on March 11. The House of Repre- 
sentatives in Helsinki elected him President of the 
950, by 159 votes of a 


. . NORTHCOTT (LEFT) WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL C. R. GAIRDNER, AFTER 
THE FORMER’S ARRIVAL TO TAKE COMMAND OF BRITISH OCCUPATION TROOPS IN JAPAN. 


8: 


LIEUT.-GENERAL ANDERS. 

General Anders, Commander of the Polish Corps 

in Italy, has visited London at the request of the 

British authorities for consultations about the re- 

ae of Polish troops under British command. 
re are 46,000 of these troops in England and 
Scotland, and just over 100,000 in Italy. 


sayy \\yucssommnunannusnnonnnninnannnininany 
\" 


FIELD-MARSHAL VON BLOMBERG. 

The death of Field-Marshal von Blomberg, at the 
e of sixty-seven, occurred at Nuremberg on 
arch 13. He held office in the first Hitler Cabinet 

and was tg have testified on behalf of Keitel, before 

the War Crimes Tribunal. He died of heart failure. 


‘\vunyyvenvonvoneunvensennysannnvavenuenteannenne 
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CORPORAL J. B. MACKEY, V.Cc. 
Posthumously awarded the Victoria Cross in November 
1945 for his outstanding bravery at Tarakan (Nether- 
lands East Indies) on May 12, 1945, Corpersd, tein 
Bernard Mackey, 2nd/3rd Australian Pioneer Bat » 
was largely responsible for the killing of seven Japanese 
and the elimination of two machine-gun posts, which 
enabled his platoon to gain its objective. He was 

killed in the action. 


Masse ussvtannansnsonennnannnene see 


LIEUT. A. CHOWNE, V.C. 

Posthumously awarded the Victoria Cross in Sep- 
tember 1945 for his conspicuous bravery in New 
Guinea on March 25, 1945, Lieut. Albert Chowne, 
2nd/2nd Australian Infantry Battalion, charged an 
enemy ition under intense fire. His superb heroism 
resul in the capture of the s ly-held enemy 
post and paved the way directly for the continuance 

of the Division’s advance to Wewak. 


naneneannnns: 


THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 
It has been announced that on account of the 
tension now existing in Persia over the reported 
Russian troop movements, the Shah will not leave 
Teheran for the Persian New Year celebrations. 
One of his brothers will represent him at Isfahan, 
where the Shah intended to watch football cham- 
pionship matches on March 28. Shah succeeded 
his father, whe abdicated, in 1941, 


Sc a to Wa 


PRIVATE L. T. STARCEVICH, V.C. 
Awarded the Victoria Cross in November 1945 for 
his gallantry and devotion to duty during the 

ufort, North Borneo, on 


Australian Infantry Battalion, carried out le- 

handed attacks on the enemy, repeatedly ng 

machine-gun posts, which resulted in the decisive 
success of the action. 
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GORING’S DEFENCE: THE CHIEF SURVIVING NAZI AT NUREMBERG. 


scecuasvenvenuevavensannavantevenvenueeuanentaneentanugeensevenuennenvenventeneuneneeuanaaenenccenuecnuensverveeneen  Loteaaervenerneguneantn nner 


GORING’S DEFENCE ENDED AT NUREMBERG ON MARCH I5. 
HE IS SEEN ABOVE IN COURT GUARDED BY U.S. MILITARY 
POLICE AND (INSET, RIGHT) ANSWERING A QUESTION. 


CORING LISTENING WITH EARPHONES TO THE GERMAN TRANSLATOR: AT ONE 
POINT THE SOUND SYSTEM FAILED AND THE COURT WAS ADJOURNED. 


On March 15 Hermann Géring concluded his examination-in-chief before the 
Nuremberg tribunal with words which he attributed to Mr. Churchill: “In a struggle 
for life and death there is no legality.’ His address in all lasted for some twelve 
hours. All along he attempted to prove that the Soviet preparations were 
responsible for the war. He maintained that the Hague Conventions of the early 





Onvnvaqubanenunantanenanauunnsneaeerests 64 


THE ONCE-PROUD CHIEF OF THE LUFTWAFFE RAISES HIS 
HAND IN A REMINISCENT GESTURE AS HE TAKES THE 
OATH ON ENTERING THE WITNESS-BOX AT NUREMBERG. 


woneevnnensaunanenterentenusneasaness wesnuanesunnenns ceuesnuageqvancavencensennensanecursunsesenseaneniuananensenasanennenese ent 


seem yy 
IN THE WITNESS-BOX: HITLER S RIGHT-HAND MAN IN THE NAZI OLIGARCHY FOR 
TWENTY-THREE YEARS CONCLUDES HIS DEFENCE. 


saves vacenevasenvenvansnsuannetesseseeseenananeueanessvesesd! 


years of the century were outmoded by modern warfare. He was sorry that he 
had not studied the documents much earlier, for then he would have told the 
Fihrer that under these rules modern war could not be waged. Géring was to be 
cross-examined by prosecuting counsel and by the advocates of all the other prisoners 
seeking mitigating testimony before the conclusion of the trial. 

















A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF STEEPLEJACKS AT WORK ON THE NELSON MONUMENT, 185 FT. ABOVE TRAFALGAR SQUARE, SHOWING THE TRIPLE “‘ ARMBANDS ” 
WHICH PROVIDED A RIDDLE FOR LONDONERS. 


RIDDLES OF TWO CITIES: UNUSUAL VIEWS OF NELSON ON THE SUMMIT OF HIS COLUMN IN LOND 


Although differing greatly in their respective heights, these landmarks of two above the streets of New York, is a feature of the towering skyline of the city | ar! 
cities are of somewhat equal prominence in their own settings. Nelson, 185 ft. of skyscrapers. Both are the subject of recent innovations which have provided | th 
above Trafalgar Square, can be seen from root-top viewpoints as a feature in riddles for their respective cities. Nelson is undergoing a post-war overhaul, | soc 


the skyline of London; similarly, the Columbia television transmitter 1046 ft during which Londoners have been puzzled by the triple bands around his left co’ 





A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF 


arm. It was recently explained by Mr. 
the renovation, that these “ stripes" 


soon after the turn of the century 
covered in the structure of the arm. 


THE COLUMBIA FULL-COLOUR TELEVISION TRANSMITTER 1000 FT. ABOVE NEW YORK, 
WHICH PROVIDED A RIDDLE FOR NEW YORKERS. 


LONDON, AND OF A TELEVISION TRANSMITTER ON THE SUMMIT OF A SKYSCRAPER IN NEW YORK. 


fitted with new accessories, providing a puzzle for New Yorkers until the Columbia 
one of them can be clearly 


Larkins, the steeplejack in charge of 
are metal bands fixed there by his father 
in order to strengthen a weakness then dis- 
The television tower in New York was recently 
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SHOWING ONE OF THE NEW ANTENNA 


Broadcasting System explained that they are antennz 
seen, in our photograph, on the right-hand face of the tower towards its base— 


which have increased fourfold the transmission power. 
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PICTURES -FROM AMERICA: PEOPLE, 
PLACES AND DEVICES IN THE NEWS. 





WHERE THE “UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL WILL HOLD ITS NEXT MEETING : 
THE GYMNASIUM BUILDING OF HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 
For the March-May meeting of the United Nations in New York, more than half the buildings of Hunter 
College, in the Bronx district, have been taken. gymnasium, which we show above, is to be the main 
meeting-hall and a false ceiling is being fitted to improve its acoustics. 





(ABOVE.) ARMOURED FOR THE 
ATOM BOMB TESTS: A SPECIAL 
CAMERA FOR RECORDING DATA 
BEING FITTED INTO A STEEL CASE, 
WITH AN ALREADY SEALED CASE. 


Above we show special film cameras 
which are to be used during the filming 
of the Atom Bomb Tests in the Pacific 
this spring. As can be seen, the 
cameras are enclosed in special steel 
cases to protect their delicate machinery 
from possible blast effect. The cameras 
are known as 35-mm. automatic data- 
recording, interval, still and motion- 

re cameras, and are designed for 
what is called “time-lapse photo- 
graphy.” They will operate for 80 hours 
wi it being touched, during which 
time they are taking pictures every 
90 seconds. A diagrammatic drawing 
of methods of these 
tests appeared in our last number. 





AN AMERICAN SWIMMING-TANK, 
SEEN (ABOVE) ON LAND BEFORE 
SHEDDING ITS PONTOONS; AND 
(RIGHT) ENTERING THE WATER 
FROM THE BOWS OF A LANDING- 
CRAFT: A TYPE WHICH WAS SUC- 
CESSFULLY USED IN THE OKINAWA 
LANDINGS. 


Details of how 30-ton tanks were success- 
fully converted into tiny seagoing war- 
ships have been recently revealed by 
the U.S. War Department. Life-belts 
of steel pontoons, filled with rubber 
sponge to stop rifle and machine-gun 
fire, were attached to both sides of the 
heavy tank, making it, so it is stated, 
safe and dependable even in rough seas. 
The amphibian was launched from landi 

craft in support of beach-head troops — 
made its way to the shore. Once on land, 
by means of an ingenious device, the 
rivets holding the pontoons to the tank 
were exploded and t songtine “ girdle” 

was thus released dropped. 




























MR. CHURCHILL AND GENERAL EISENHOWER AT WILLIAMSBURG IN THE OPEN MR. CHURCHILL (RIGHT) BY THE GRAVE OF HIS OLD FRIEND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
CARRIAGE IN WHICH THEY ESCAPED INJURY AFTER THE HORSES WERE FRIGHTENED. AT HYDE PARK: WITH (LEFT TO RIGHT) MRS. CHURCHILL AND MRS. ROOSEVELT. 
The two pictures above show sidelights on Mr. Churchill’s activities between the notable speeches horses, however, were frightened by photographers’ flash-bulbs and reared, backi the carriage 
he ,has made on the other side of the Atlantic. After addressing the Assembly of the State of into a chain railing. Before his New York speech Mr. Churchill visited the Hyde Park home of the 

mhower and Field-Marshal Sir late President Roosevelt and placed a wreath on his old friend and partner’s grave. To quote 


Virginia at Richmond, where he was accompanied by General E 
Henry Maitland-Wilson, he travelled by train to the old Colonial Capital of the State, Williamsburg. Mrs. Roosevelt: “I think it was a day of great emotion for Mr. Churchill. Besides the respect 


There he and General Eisenhower climbed into an ancient coach to tour the town. The two white he had for my husband . . . he also had a real affection for him.” 
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A UNIQUE JUBILEE CHARITY: THE AGA KHAN WEIGHED AGAINST DIAMONDS. 





\ THE AGA KHAN (LEFT) WAVING FROM HIS BALCONY TO HIS CHEERING FOLLOWERS 


IN BOMBAY ON MARCH I0, 


HIS DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


Sy 
: 
Ann cnet am ci 0A STAG ~ ng ER RAN ERE 


N our issue last week we 

printed a radio picture of 
the unique ceremony which 
took place in the Brabourne 
Stadium, in Bombay, on 
March 10. To celebrate his 
diamond jubilee, the Aga 
Khan, amid a vast concourse 
of his followers, was weighed 
against diamonds. When the 
weighing ceremony was com- 
pleted, it was announced that 
he had scaled 243} Ibs. To 
achieve the balance, industrial 
diamonds valued at £440,000 
sterling, and brilliants valued 
at £200,000 sterling, were 
used. The president of the 
Aga Khan Legion said that 
the fund, which was eventua.u.y 
expected to total. a crore of 
rupees (£750,000), would be 
placed in trust for the econ- 
omic and educational advance- 
ment of the Ismaili community 
in India. The precious stones 
were contained in transparent 
plastic jewel caskets made in 
London, of transparent “‘ Per- 
spex,”’ with black laminated 
board bases. The diamonds 
used in the ceremony were 
to be returned to a diamond 
syndicate in London. The 
ceremony was attended by 
people from all parts of the 
country and from distant 
Ismaili communities in the 
Far East and Middle East. 
The Aga Khan is proceeding 
to Europe, thence to Cairo 
and East Africa, where his 
followers will celebrate his 
jubilee in suitable fashion. 


\ ONE 








VUVONENNTNUGENGANUNTEU OAR ENTE 


PASSING 


THRQUGH CROWDS OF FOLLOWERS AT 


HASANABAD, BOMBAY: HIS HIGHNESS 


THE AGA KHAN AT THE BURIAL-GROUND OF HIS ANCESTORS. 
OUUSAALUNAUANO UREN AUDLSLLAAALUUUUREREAARANAODUSLELAAQUL BEARER TAMAR OOO UERDEDUEETSEDDAUHELTRE TUT AMEN AAD AURORE UERRRAEDARETEENSTOEUON/UEN ATA BOTTA YOUU EUERAQRUORDULTEAEEEEDEODUUUUEUREEANAPROOOROOQUEDEGUTRETNEN EON UUMUOQQUNLDENGDUDRNEATUO TOL LONAMUUNY 
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“vA ceann ncaa coco abnasa Minn an QntAbNnNNNaMNnEbeescetaeceneeMEN DAML AEN) ONENE GS URS a nNUUNSEENMUMNNAABN OREGON. CARERS CE SNNE FEE SALANRNS NESE 


OF THE TRANSPARENT PLASTIC CASKETS MADE 


IN LONDON TO CONVEY OV 


£400,000 WORTH OF DIAMONDS TO THE CEREMONY IN BOMBAY. 


? 


sseavanunnwaannnennee snenevtenensercenenets 


vansenens: 
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THE UNIQUE CEREMONY AT THE BRABOURNE STADIUM, 


{ 
‘ 


BOMBAY, ON MARCH 


THE AGA KHAN BEING WEIGHED AGAINST DIAMONDS FOR CHARITY. 


‘ 
t 


\ 


PRINCE ALY KHAN AND THE BEGUM 


RULING 


eeeunns 


AGA KHAN 
PRINCES WERE ALSO AMONG 


sequennavege nec urvesevenseneenseues vane sens ‘snuyquevetnentansenengnsgets’-sO0014141 rt) 11 SOQNaQOMDORMBOUQDETTORUNGNADOT vaNtsie ns ScneNesavene anenDanOUNAeQuuAnoresenarneaneanton@tontie 


WATCHING THE CEREMONY: FOURTEEN 


THE SPECTATORS. 


a 
\\ 
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DRESDEN— ONCE THE GLORY OF GERMAN 
THE CAPITAL OF SAXONY A YEAR AFTER A 


\yovUuabeve eevaneeemennsbanuavunnenesnevanceneyecvunenneanaanng ten 














‘“ THE RUINS OF DRESDEN: SHOWING, 

IN THE BACKGROUND, THE NEW TOWN 

\ a t HALL, ITS MODERN BAROQUE TOWER 

* STANDING AMID THE BOMB-BLASTED RUBBLE OF DRESDEN : THE w STILL. CROWNED WITH A COLOSSAL 
\ 

REMAINS OF THE SOPHIEN-KIRCHE, THE PROTESTANT COURT-CHURCH. HERCULES. 









































\ PRESDEN OPERA HOUSE, WITH UNDAMAGED WALLS SURROUNDING A DEVASTATED TWO GERMAN OFFICIALS COMPARING PLANS WITH THE DEBRIS-PILED SITE. 
{ INTERIOR : FOREGROUND, A STATUE OF KING JOHN OF SAXONY. P) 


A 


sn é PLANNING THE REBUILDING OF DRESDEN: (LEFT) THE CHIEF: ARCHITECT WITH q 























: WOMEN RECONSTRUCTION WORKERS IN DRESDEN MOVING MASONRY IN FRONT OF THE DAMAGED ROMAN ¥ 
CATHOLIC HOF-KIRCHE, A ROMAN BAROQUE BUILDING DATING FROM 1739-56. G 
q 

















A* the beginning of February 1945 Dresden, the capital of Saxony and a city almost as large as | 

: Manchester, had received no major air attack. Marshal Koniev's forces, were, however, approaching it 

Pe THE INTERIOR OF DRESDEN'S HOF-KIRCHE, THE FORMER from the east, and it was the key-point of troops mobilising against him. On the night of Tuesday, February 13, 
ROMAN CATHOLIC COURT CHURCH: ALREADY BEING REBUILT. the R.A.F. struck twice with terrific effect. Eight hundred Lancasters dropped nearly 650,000 incendiaries, 

wi many 8000-lb. and hundreds of 4000-lb. high-explosive bombs. The following day, while a pall of smoke 
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[AN BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE—NOW IN RUINS. 
RA 36 -HOUR ANGLO-AMERICAN AIR ATTACK. 


[Hu LLANE ENN HeNLUaNNtaneeNNRUNNNNReeNNENetesLUneRNNNNTIHHCOLNHANONEEHOLINOLINIONNENNNNN 
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"S$ MAGNIFICENT MUSEUM AND 


ART GALLERY, ERECTED IN 1711-12 (TMA MeLLe AAO AOI 


Err Ses OF THE ZWINGER, 


oy gas tes STRONG'S ARCHI- / ‘y A NEW MONUMENT IN DRESDEN: THE RED ARMY MEMORIAL 
EC PPELMAN. dt 
=) See ERECTED BY THE RUSSIANS IN THE ALBRECHT PLATZ. y 


sane 


y” 
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H han i’ SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN DRESDEN: RUINED BUILDINGS, RED SOLDIERS, A POLICE- ly ameracrn v0 OTT HIRI RRRERRIRITLNAHTITERRUHLOIRINERIE ENERO 
\ WOMAN, AND WOMEN RECONSTRUCTION WORKERS IN A TRACTOR-DRAWN TRUCK. yp THE STATUE OF FREDERICK AUGUSTUS OF SAXONY, IN FRONT OF THE RUINS 
a pA SIE a Re sieisentini a “ * intent: FRAUEN-KIRCHE, BUILT IN 1726-43, DESTROYED BY THE AIR RAIDS OF FEBRI 
J t yearned sat vaenseneedanenn CTE ae oe eT 
Y * 
J w by P ; be + ; 
Z *. a : ‘ 4 . . “ , 2 . ™ 
ee ’ < ; Py as . 
e : “ 4c 4 - i Ee : = . “ a * 
fe WHAT DRESDEN LOOKS LIKE, THIRTEEN MONTHS AFTER THF MASSIVE ALLIED BLOWS OF FEBRUARY 1945 ; ' 
b IN THE BACKGROUND, A SPIRE OF THE HOF-KIRCHE. j 4 
be fe See ee Las ws Dulieaaessy de iter t 


senen ricoh 


as | still lay over the whole city, 450 Liberators and Fortresses of the U.S. Eighth Air Forces arrived and pressed 
| home the devastating attack; and yet a third heavy attack was made the usy after, again by the U.S. 
Eighth Air Force. The nature of the devastation can be seen from our pictures, and it has been stated 

that 25,000 were killed. Swarms of refugees were in the city at the time of the raid, many sleeping in 

the streets, and it is believed that some six thousand bodies are still to be recovered. , 


I¥ MEMORY OF THE UNDISCOVERED DEAD: A WREATH LAID 
ON THE PILED-UP DEBRIS IN A DRESDEN ARCHWAY. 
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WORLD-WIDE NEWS PICTURES: SCENES FROM a St 7 eo~ 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, SPAIN AND FLORIDA. “t. an 
~ ma, | me = wr zr a 


TOKYO TELEPHONE GIRLS AT THE SWITCHBOARD, IN A NOVEL 

STRIKE, PASSING ALL PRIVATE CALLS FREE OF CHARGE. 
. Since the surrender of Japan there have been a number of strikes for wage 

AN INCIDENT IN A ST IN JS STRIKE’: . ss 
wi pitidahs. notes - increases, The Japanese have recently developed an odd but curiously 
immediate 


A TOKYO STREET CAR CONDUCTOR REFUSING effective method of advertising their labour disputes without causing im 
TO TAKE A FARE AND CARRYING ALL inconvenience—indeed, quite the reverse—to the general public. Public trans- 
port-and telephone workers have simply continued with their duties, but 


PASSENGERS Oo 5E. ~ 
en ee en eee politely declined to make any charge to the consumer. 


i 
_~ 


A MEMORIAL OF ONE OF THE FIERCEST 
DEFENCES OF THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR. 
GENERAL FRANCO (RIGHT) CONTEMPLATING 
A MODEL OF THE RUINED ALCAZAR AT 
TOLEDO, IN A CIVIL-WAR MUSEUM. 


MEN OF H.M.S. “‘ INDEFATIGABLE,” H.M.S. ‘‘ IMPLACABLE ” 
AND H.M.S, ‘GLORY’ MARCHING IN MELBOURNE, ON A 
FAREWELL PARADE BEFORE LEAVING AUSTRALIA, 


ri x 
kag i 
: a “ss Ed 
A FLORIDA GREEK-AMERICAN GRADING SPONGES BY QUALITY AND SIZE, WITH 
THE SORTED SPONGES STRUNG IN LARGE LOOPS. 


After a considerably curtailed wartime service, the famous Florida Sponge Fleet has begun its 1946 season at full 
SPONGE-FISHING OFF THE WEST COAST OF FLORIDA: A _ DIVER 


pressure. The industry, which is based on Tarpon Springs, on Florida’s west coast, is entirely operated by Greeks... 
rom some 176 boats and, working in two-and-a-half-hour shifts for an eight-hour day, collect 
LEANING FORWARD TO HOOK A SPONGE FROM ITS ANCHORAGE : 


About 200 divers work f 
in a season about 3,000,000 dollars’ worth of sponges from the bottom of the Gulf of xico. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE RECENTLY OPENED SEASON. 


SORTING THE CATCH: 
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DELHI RIOTS; A NEW ISLAND; ITALIAN 
ELECTIONS ; THE “YOIZUKI” INCIDENT. 


rar" ge a a 


»®S 





DEMONSTRATORS TEARING DOWN VICTORY WEEK DECORATIONS IN NEW DELHI DURING 
RIOTS WHICH BROKE OUT WHEN THE VICEROY REVIEWED A VICTORY PARADE OF TROOPS. 


Riots which broke out in Old and New Delhi during victory celebrations in the first week of this month 
reached a climax on March 7, when crowds several thousand strong and‘ burned buildings, 
vehicles and decorative structures. As a result, a curfew was imposed in Old Delhi from 9 p.m. to 5 a.m., 
and meetings and processions were banned for forty-eight hours. Three people were killed during the 
rioting, and the damage to Government and municipal-owned property was estimated at about £75,000. 





THE BIRTH OF AN ISLAND: TWO VIEWS (ABOVE AND RIGHT) OF THE LATEST ADDITION 
TO THE FAMILY OF ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN, WHICH FORMS THE SUBJECT OF OUR 
FRONTISPIECE. THE AFFECTED AREA OF THE SEA’S SURFACE CAN BE CLEARLY SEEN. 





THE JAPANESE DESTROYER “ YOIZUKI"™ ARRIVING IN SYDNEY TO PACK MORE THAN 
REPATRIATES ON BOARD: THE CAUSE OF A PUBLIC UPROAR. 
The sailing of the Japanese destroyer “ Yoizuki” from Sydney on March 6, with more than 1000 Japanese, F 


and Korean repa 


that it had dispatched an investigation party by air to Rabaul to i 
The Australian Government and General MacArthur's headquarters 
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1000 


. Formosan, 
tes, including women and children, packed on board like sardines, caused an uproar in Australia, 
and the Government was severely criticised for failing to recall the ship. On March © it was announced that General 
MacArthur had taken swift action to divert the “ Vets | Oe noceet per’ I - A Ve wens ant See 
t ansferred to a hospital ship for the me " on Mai ustralian Govern: ui 
oat it ed. 7 4 ray t the Japanese destroyer when it put into port. 
ve both denied responsibility for the incident. 
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MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, DEMONSTRATORS IN THE DELHI RIOTING, CARRYING BANNERS 
AND SHOUTING SLOGANS AS THEY MARCH THROUGH A MAIN STREET IN NEW DELHI. THEIR 
ACTION WAS FOLLOWED BY THE IMPOSING OF A CURFEW. 





Shwak on 





THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW VOLCANIC ISLAND, WHICH RECENTLY BROKE SURFACE IN 
THE PACIFIC, SHOWS THE TWO MAIN “ PEAKS” BELCHING STEAM AND SULPHUR FUMES AS 
THEY PUSH THEIR WAY UP FROM THE BED OF THE OCEAN TO REACH ABOVE ITS WAVES, 


Ma 
» 


iv. 


34 


AT 





ITALIAN VOTERS READING CAMPAIGN POSTERS FOR THE RECENT ELECTION 


COUNCILS —THE FIRST FREE ELECTION HELD IN ITALY FOR 
TWENTY-SIX YEARS. 
Italy had her first free election for twenty-six years on March 10, whee polling for local 
quunclls tock plas ts 456 agunmumen teem Gietiy te Plevenee. Women, |  f nuns, 
ts s to 
red a majority in 165 communes, the Socialist- 
Of the other 


Communist bloc coming next with control in 112 communes. 
won in twenty communes, while independent groups gained control of sixty-three. 


or LOCAL 
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TOPICAL EVENTS ON LAND AND SEA, AND A CENTENARY EXHIBITION. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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FOR ‘“‘A APPLE PIE 
(1846-1901). 


’?: AN ORIGINAL WATER-COLOUR DRAWING 
ILLUSTRATED BY KATE GREENAWAY, R.I. 


An exhibition which will remain open until April 30 is being held at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
to celebrate the centenary of the births of Kate Greenaway and Randolph Caldecott. Both were 


“Pp. PEEPED IN IT 
ALPHABET” WRITTEN AND 


illustrators of great skill and charm and, although their talents were different, their work in retrospect 
has a kind of family resemblance, chiefly because they both looked back to an earlier epoch and 
clothed their characters in the costumes of the late-eighteenth and early-nineteenth centuries. Kate 
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WITH HER CREW LINING 
THE DECKS TO GET THEIR 
FIRST VIEW OF 
RELATIVES ASHORE: 
H.M.S. ‘‘ INDEFATIGABLE” 
DOCKS AT PORTSMOUTH 
AFTER EIGHTEEN MONTHS 
IN THE PACIFIC. 


On March 16 H.M.S. “ Inde- 
fatigable,”’ an aircraft-carrier, 
docked at Portsmouth after 
eighteen months in the 
Pacific. She was the first 
British warship to be hit by 
a Japanese suicide aircraft, 
but she survived the attack, 
though ten of her crew were 
killed in the explosion and 
fire that followed. During 
her service in the Far East 


“Indefatigable"’ claims to 
have destroyed fifty-one 
Japanese aircraft for the 


loss..of. thirty-seven__of her 
own. The warship brought 
200 tons of food as a gift to 
Britain from the people of 
Australia and South Africa. 
“Indefatigable” is of 
23,000 tons displacement and 
has a complement of 1600. 
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SOUTHAMPTON HONOURS AN AMERICAN UNIT: THE FOURTEENTH MAJOR PORT (TRANS- 


PORTATION CORPS) MARCH THROUGH THE HISTORIC BARGATE WITH FIXED BAYONETS. 
In appreciation of the war record of the U.S. Transportation Corps, who embarked nearly 2,000,000 
U.S. troops from Southampton for Europe on ont after D-Day, the Fourteenth Major Port Unit were 


given the distinction, on March 14, of 
and colours flying, after a civic ceremony in which t 
mander, The historic Bargate was opened in their 


h the city with fixed bayonets, Gems beating, 
ich the tion's scroll was handed to the Port 
r for the first time since 1939. 
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‘““ THE GAVOTTE ’: AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, R.I. (1846-1886), 
TO ILLUSTRATE “‘ BRETON FOLK,” BY H. BLACKBURN, WHICH WAS PUBLISHED IN 1880. 


Greenaway was the daughter of a wood-engraver on the staff of “ The Illustrated London News,” 
and many examples of bg oes 2 peared in this paper. Randolph Caldecott was a regular con- 
tributor to a raph,” and other journals. He also illustrated ks, especially 

i many be when classics in the nursery. (Reproduced by Courtesy of the 
Trustees of the | Victoria and Albert Museum.) (Crown Copyright res reserved.) 
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BYRON DARNTON ” 
SHE RAN AGROUND ON SANDA ISLAND IN A HEAVY GALE. 


THE WRECK OF THE 


jie 16 Se American Liberty ship “ Byron Darnton” ran into a gale accom i by rain and 
Sanda Island a pproaches to to the Firth of Cly¢ 
and the crew 0 thirty-nine 
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CONTEMPORARY DRAWINGS FROM DRAKE’S ROUND-THE-WORLD VOYAGE. 
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—< S copte spe « F Se hy AMERICAN, INDIANS HUNTING RABBITS: A DRAWING BY ONE OF DRAKE'S 
futne” &y hoult & gron pow am frapGd { COMPANIONS, AND RECALLING MODERN AUSTRALIAN METHODS OF RABBIT-TRAPPING, — 
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ay THE SLOTH, AS SEEN, DRAWN AND DESCRIBED BY A FRENCH COMPANION OF SIR w 


‘< FRANCIS DRAKE DURING HIS CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE AND 1585-6 VOYAGE. 'y 
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ONE OF THE EARLIEST PORTRAITS OF THE POTATO: * PATATES " DRAWN BY 
\ DRAKE'S FRENCH ARTIST COMPANION DURING THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE, 
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bh, “ MOUQUITES ": A CLOUD OF MOSQUITOES, OR ‘‘ PETITES MOUCHES,” 


\ 
DRAWN BY 4 ‘AN EARLY PEARL-FISHING BOAT—‘“ CANAU POUR PECHER LES PERLES '’—-WITil 
¢* FRENCH ARTIST AND ILLUSTRATING A XVITH-CENTURY NATURAL HISTORY MS. ‘4 « 


INDIANS DIVING OVERBOARD—DRAWN ON SIR FRANCIS DRAKE'S VOYAGES. 
ny 


together with views and flora and fauna of that continent. The MS., which was at one 
time in the Huth Collection, was later in the collection of the late Mr. C. F. G. R. Schwerdt 


\ » 








The illustrations above are taken from a French manuscript entitled ‘ Histoire 

Naturelle des Indes,’ which is believed to have been produced by a French artist, | 

who had lived more amongst English sailors than any others and who was probably and was recently purchased at Sotheby's for Dr. Rosenbach, of Philadelphia, for the 

a companion of Sir Francis Drake in his famous circumnavigation of the globe in | sum of £2,900. There are two references in the manuscript to Sir Francis Drake 
| ("le Sieur Franscique Drac"’), the first to his cleaning his ship in the isle of Gilolo, 


1577-80, and in the subsequent voyage of 1585-6. The 199 coloured drawings represent 
the habits, customs, superstitions of Indians in North, Central and South America, and the other to his commanding in battle against the Indians. 
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UNIQUE NATURAL HISTORY 


ILLUSTRATIONS: XVITH-CENTURY 
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4, ONE OF fHE EXQUISITE MINIATURES BY GEORG HOEFNAGEL (1545-t600/I) ILLUSTRATING /" " THE CORMORANT AND THE KINGFISHER: FINELY DRAWN AND BRILLIANTLY COLOURED — // 
AN MS. NATURAL HISTORY, RECENTLY SOLD FOR £4000 : SHOWING PUPPIES AND FRUITS. "y ¢ MINIATURES BY GEORG HOEFNAGEL FOR THE EMPEROR RUDOLPH’S NATURAL HISTORY. } 
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RUDOLPH'’S NATURAL HISTORY, WITH THE 


’) THREE PARROTS FROM THE EMPEROR 
“THE OLD PARROT NEGLECTS THE ROD.” 


4 SOMEWHAT CRYPTIC LATIN COMMENT 
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OSTRICHES WHICH 
FROM GEORG 


“MOCK THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER”: 
HOEFNAGEL’S SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 


AN EXOUISITE MINIATURE 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
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OTHERWISE : CHARACTERISTIC OF 
IN THE EMPEROR RUDOLPH’S NATURAL 


OF BIRDS, AQUATIC AND 


DELICACY, STRENGTH AND ACCURACY, HISTORY. 


\ A GROUP 
Pr 
i” 


HOEFNAGEL’S 





The exquisite miniatures of birds, beasts and insects which we reproduce on this 
and the following page are drawn from one of the most remarkable illustrated 
manuscripts which have appeared in the sale room for some years. It appeared 
at Sotheby's on March 12 in the sale of the late Mr. C. F. G. R. Schwerdt's 
Collection of Books, MSS., prints and drawings relating to Hunting, Hawking and 
Shooting, and was secured for £4000 by Mr. H. Rham, acting for Dr. Abraham 











THE pDODO (CENTRE) : A REMARKABLE PORTRAIT, REPUTEDLY FROM THE LIFE, DONF 
ABOUT 1575 BY GEORG HOEFNAGEL, THE DODO BECAME EXTINCT ABOUT 1681. 


Rosenbach, of Philadelphia. It had previously been in the Huth Collection and 
was sold in 1913 for £640. The finely drawn, brilliantly coloured and exquisitely 
accurate miniatures cover some thousands of beasts, birds, fishes, insects, etc., 
and were painted by Georg (or Joris) Hoefnagel for the Emperor Rudolph round 
| about 1575-80. Georg Hoefnagel, the artist, was born at Antwerp in 1545 and 
died in Vienna in 1600 or 1601. He was the son of a jeweller and showed 
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RY MINIATURES FROM THE EMPEROR RUDOLPH’S MANUSCRIPT 
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reputed to have been done at Prague. He later settled at Vienna, and is 
described as dividing his time between art and Latin poetry. The picture of the 
Dodo is of remarkable interest. This swan-sized inhabitant of the island o/ 


. ; a fondness for the arts at an early. age. After travelling in Spain, Germany and 
Italy, he studied with Hans Bol and applied himself to the painting of animals, 


plants and insects. He lived at Munich for about eight years and was employed 
by the Elector of Bavaria, producing during this period a remarkable missal for Mauritius became extinct about 1681; and this portrait, which is reputed to 


i § the Archduke Ferdinand. His renown now reached the Emperor Rudolph, who have been painted from life, is of scientific as well as artistic value. In view of 
commissioned from him the Natural History which we illustrate. This work is | his accuracy, the picture of the horned Hare is of peculiar interest. 
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ANTARCTIC” “WHALI NG. 


HALES are in the news again. The Minister of Food has announced that we are 
shorter of margarine than we might be because of an unusually stormy whaling 
season in the Antarctic. 

Why do we have to whale in the Antarctic, those farthest and most inhospitable 
of seas? The answer is short and ominous. It is because man has cleared all other seas 
of whales, and the only remaining large population is in the Antarctic. In the 1930’s an 
average of about 27,000 whales a year were being killed there. A second and more 
immediate question arises: are the Antarctic seas being overfished ? 

We shall, as always, understand the present better if we first look at the past. Whales 
were once plentiful in all seas—the temperate and the tropical seas and the Arctic—but 
through the centuries they have been reduced by overfishing to mere fractions of their 
former numbers. One of the most important of the earlier fisheries was that of the Green- 
land Right whale in the Arctic. It went on from 1611 to 1911—for 300 years. The whales 
were secured by means of hand-harpoons thrown from an open rowing-boat lowered from 
a sailing-ship. Some figures of annual catches are available. A peak was reached by 
British ships early in the nineteenth century. In the four years 1827-30 they took a yearly 
average of 848 whales. It was too much ; the industry declined to unimportance by the 
middle of the nineteenth century ; it died for lack of whales at the beginning of the twentieth. 

Whalers, having cleared the other seas of whales, were forced at the beginning of this 
century to turn to the Antarctic. They found there, in the summer months, enormous 
numbers of two large and similar species 
of whales—Blue whales and Fin whales. 
The Blue whale is the biggest creature the 
world has ever known. It may reach a 
length of 100 ft. and a weight of perhaps 
150 tons, which is more than that of 
twenty elephants. 

Antarctic whaling started in a small 
way because it was dependent on land, 
and the only suitable bases in those vast 
seas are the islands of the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies, which are British posses- 
sions. The Colonial Government was 
aware of the danger of overfishing, and, 
from the beginning, the industry was 
controlled ; the numbers of companies and 
catchers were limited; it was forbidden 
to take whale calves or mothers accom- 
panied by calves; the whalers were re- 
quired to avoid waste in the use of the 
carcases. This was empirical control, 
Ideal control would ensure that only as 
many whales were killed in one year as 
those remaining could replace by young. 
That would require a knowledge of the 
numbers of Blue and Fin whales present, 
of their rate of reproduction, and of their 
natural history in general. Because this 
knowledge was entirely wanting, the 
industry was licensed and taxed and the 
money so obtained set aside for research. 

Though the beginning in the Antarctic 
was small, the method was new and deadly. 
The sailing-ship and its open boats were 
replaced by a fast and powerful steam 
catcher; the hand-harpoon by one 
weighing 1 cwt. fired from a gun in the bows of 
the catcher. And the small beginning led to 
newer and bigger things. Irf the late twenties the 
whalers freed themselves from their dependence 
on land by taking to what is called “ pelagic,” or 
floating, whaling in which the shore factory is 
replaced by a floating factory—a large ship with 
attendant catchers to hunt for it and to feed it 
with whales. Before long the floating factories 
were ships of as much as 20,000 tons or more, and 
the industry had spread three-quarters of the way 
around the Antarctic Continent. Figures tell the 
story more vividly. In the 1910-11 season 6500 
whales were killed. In 1924-25 the number was 
10,500. It had jumped to over 20,000 in 1928-29 
with the advent of pelagic whaling ; and in 1930-31 
a peak was reached when more than 40,000 whales 
were killed. For the remaining years of the 
"thirties the average was,.as already said, about 
27,000. It was well for the whales when they 
were part of the fauna of the British Empire, 
in the sense that they were vulnerable only from 
its polar outposts. 

Meanwhile, the money which had been set 


MODERN WHALING: 


are fired from a gun in the bows. The harpoor 


aside for whaling research had in 1924 been GRADUALLY BEING REPLACED BY “ PELAGIC 


used by the Colonial Office to launch the 
‘* Discovery” investigations, and the natural 
history of Blue and Fin whales was gradually 
made known as the danger to them grew. The first sign of overfishing is a progressive 
decrease in the size of the animals caught, as the older individuals which are exposed to 
danger for the longer time get killed off. It was seen ten years ago, when a member of the 
‘* Discovery ” Staff gave, in a letter to Nature, the average lengths of female Blue whales 
killed in the years 1930-35. The averages were bascd on measured totals varying from 
4500 to 7250 whales a year ; they fell from 82°36 ft. to 79°88 ft., and the fall was more rapid 
in the last year than in the others. This is worse than it looks. 

There is evidence that Blue and Fin whales begin to breed at the age of two or three 
years. Fins cease to grow between the ages of six and eight, Blues between the ages of eight 
and ten, The females normally bear one young every two years. Neither species of whale 
lives to the great age that, because of their bulk, was formerly supposed ; it is difficult to say 
what age, but it seems likely that a whale thirty years old would be a relatively old whale. 

The “ Discovery" researches show that the 1935 average length is near that at which 
female Blue whales, at the age of two, begin to reproduce themselves. As intensive fishing 
goes on, more and more Blue whales will be killed before they can contribute but one calf 
to the whale stock. As the Blue whale becomes less the Fin whales will suffer more. 

Nothing but severe restriction of the killing can save a population in which there are 
already such unmistakable signs of overfishing. Pelagic whaling is not altogether un- 
restricted, An International Convention made in Geneva in 1931 prohibits the killing of 
calves, of mothers accompanied by calves, and of immature whales ; and imposes some 
other general restrictions. The greater part of the industry is shared between, roughly, 
equal numbers of British and Norwegian companies. They have realised that they were 
overfishing, and they have, in consultation with one another and with their Governments, 
agreed to some limitation of the catch, by different methods in different years. 

A recent Press announcement stated that a large whaling fleet is going to the Antarctic 
next season, We may wish them better weather, but they will know it will not be good 
in those seas where, more often than anywhere else, 

the water pales 
To milky froth before the whistling gales. 
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THE FAST AND POWERFUL 
TOWS ITS PREY BACK TO A FLOATING, OR SHORE, 


The modern whale-catcher, several of which are attached to each factory, carries harpoons weighing 1 cwt. which 
nm is fitted with a delayed-action explosive charge, but even so, 
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STEAM CATCHER WHICH HUNTS THE WHALES AND 


FACTORY : A SHORE FACTORY, 
A FIN WHALE DRAWN UP ON THE SLIPWAY TO BE STRIPPED OF ITS BLUBBER. 
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more than one is usually fired into the whale to ensure that it is secured. 
is pumped into it to make the body float, and it is left with a bar 4 planted in it as a marker. 
continues the hunt until it has a good “catch” 
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ADVENTURES AND ESCAPE IN WARTIME. 


OME time ago George Millar wrote a book describing his adventures with the French 
Resistance Movement. In it he gave the reader to understand that he did not care 
very much whether he lived or died ; that, in fact, he had taken on this dangerous job for 
that very reason. Now, in ‘** Hornep Piceon ”’ (Heinemann ; ros. 6d.), we see him leaving 
his wife crying her eyes out as he sets off to embark for the front and returning, after three 
years, to find that their reunion left him wishing he had not come home. Those three 
years had been spent in the African desert, in Italian prison camps and travelling across 
France and Spain as an escaped prisoner. 

With the answer to the question as to why he joined the Resistance Movement implied 
in his concluding pages, “ Maquis” (the first volume) and this new book become com- 
plementary ; the more so if one reads them in reversed order of appearance. Like its 
predecessor, this is a thrilling record. Prison camps, conditions and attempts at escape 
are detailed, admittedly in a manner that does not differ greatly from other escape books 
we have had. It is when George Millar has succeeded in getting out of Italy into France 
that the book takes on its distinctive character ; and though it is not always easy to decide 
whether the writer has blended fiction with his facts, though one wearies at times of the 
inordinate detail and the rapid and confusing succession of characters he introduces, the 
book is vital and gripping. There may be subtle cynicism in the title. 

No less exciting, and still more important politically, is Patrick Maitland’s ‘‘ European 
DATELINE ”’ (Quality Press ; 15s.), in which a Special Correspondent of The Times relates 
his wartime adventures in the Near East. 
He was in Vienma when the Karl Marx 
Hof, the workers’ tenement block, was 
shelled in February 1934. In 1938 he was 
in Prague, and the following year in 
Bratislava and Rumania, Hungary and 
Ruthenia. Events kept him moving. On 
Maunday Thursday, in Budapest, he 
heard of Mussolini’s intentions against 
Albania, drove to Belgrade, chartered a 
private ’plane, picked up an Albanian 
passport and reached the border. That 
is sufficient to give a hint of what to 
expect from this eager, adventurous, 
knowledgeable and determined correspon- 
dent. He carried his life in his hands on 
many occasions. Assassination was a 
threat, imprisonment a reality. He was 
in Warsaw when the war broke out, and 
thereafter we follow him while “ my life 
soon slid into the quickening rhythm of 
crisis, so that I wondered how I should 
keep the pace.” Poland, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania—he covered the Balkans. 
Like Millar, he was to be a prisoner of the 
Italians, though not in nearly such grim 
fashion. He reached Lisbon five days 
before Hitler struck at Russia. 

Some four years later, while the Ger- 
mans were still carrying on the struggle, 
Patrick Gordon Walker, M.P., made two 
trips into occupied Germany with a re- 
cording van. He was trying to get as 
accurate a picture in sound as he could of 
the new Germany. Reading his account 
of these trips in “THe Lip Lirts” 
(Gollancz; 3s. 6d.), it is obvious he was 
much too premature for anything definite and 
workable to materialise. For all that his record 
should not lightly be dismissed. Writing at the 
time, he thought that the greatest immediate 
danger in Germany would be a split between the 
occupying Powers, each with its retinue of Ger- 
mans in its own and in the other zones. Subsequent 
events have done much to show the rightness 
of that fear. Those same events, with others, 
have shown further the importance of consoli- 
dating the strength and unity of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that a compilation of “ Britisn 
CoMMONWEALTH OsBjeEcTIvES ” (Michael Joseph ; 
10s. 6d.), edited and introduced by Sir Harry 
Lindsay, should be published at this time. With 
the editor is a distinguished panel of authorities 
who deal independently with various aspects of 
the Commonwealth. Viscount Bennett, for ex- 
ample, writes at length of Empire relations ; Lord 
Hailey of capital and colonies ; Sir Angus Gillan 
of the projection of Great Britain in the Colonial 
Empire ; Sir Frank Noyce of recent labour legisla- 
tion in India; and so on. The survey, con- 
sequently, is of the utmost value, illustrating, as 
it does, the immense diversity of the objects in 
view, from politics and economics to education 
and cultural relations, and of the peoples united in pursuing them. 

If fuller knowledge be sought of one aspect of our Imperial relationships which figures 
largely in this compilation, Martin Wight’s study of “ THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
Counc " (Faber ; 10s. 6d.) is to be recommended. Covering the subject from 1606 to 1945, 
it is the first of a series, edited by Miss Margery Perham under the auspices of Nuffield 
College, in which the governments of some of the leading Colonies are to be presented 
through a study of the structure and debates of their legislative councils. Mr. Wight points 
out that the constitutional history and organisation of the Colonial Empire has been little 
touched by the development of Imperial and Colonial studies in the past forty years. 
Yet the Legislative Council is the key to the understanding of the British Colonial system. 

One by one the blitzed cities of Britain are planning their rebuilding. The latest to do 
so is Exeter, and in “ Exeter Puanix” (Architectural Press ; 10s.) Thomas Sharp, who 
last year produced a new plan for Durham, tells how he would see this cathedral city of the 
West Country rise again out of its ashes. It was in May 1942 that the Germans selected it 
as one of the half-dozen places to be given a “ Baedeker raid.” Mr. Sharp believes that 
cities, like human beings, have personality and character, and the planner must try to 
catch these before he can formulate his plans. The book is a beautiful production, quite 
apart from its intrinsic worth as a plan. 

It is nearly half a century since Ebenezer Howard published his ideas on Town Planning 
under the title “ To-morrow: A Peaceful Path to Real Reform.” The cumbersome 
title was subsequently changed, and in view of all that is happening in this direction just 
now, the re-issue of “ GarpEN Cities oF To-morrow " (Faber ; 6s.), edited with a Preface 
by F. J. Osborn and an Introductory Essay by Lewis Mumford, does not come amiss. The 
editor's character-study of Howard is happily done, and he goes on to show how the original 
ideas, incorporated in Letchworth and Welwyn, are applicable to the planning of to-day. 

That invaluable treasury of information, “ Wurraker’s ALMANAcK ” (J, Whitaker and 
Sons ; 12s. 6d.), will be welcomed by all. In addition to its many useful features, it this 
year possesses a full chronicle of the war, as well as the details of the General Election and 
the new Government. W. R. Cacvert. 
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BY APPOINTMENT MOTOR MOWERK MANUFACTURERS 
CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. 


aTCco 


MOTOR MOWERS 


WE THANK Atco Owners for their understand- 
ing attitude regarding the reconditioning of their 
machines. For, though we put every man and every 
square inch of Depot space on to the job, we still 
cannot cope as quickly as is needed with the huge 
pent-up demand for mairitenance. Depots are 
doing their utmost in the tradition of Atco Service 
and if they can possibly help you they will. Con- 
ditions are getting better every day as the difficult 





problems of our change-over are met and overcome. 
First of the post-war range of new Atco Motor 
Mowers will shortly be available in limited numbers. 
Full particulars and prices from your Atco Depot 
or from your Retailer. 


CHARLES H. PUGH LTD 
Whitworth Works, Birmingham, 9 
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T the end of a World-Wide War, towards the successful conclusion of which 
the M.T.Bs, M.G.Bs and Rescue Launches, originated, designed and 


developed by Hubert Scott-Paine and; constructed by the British. Power Boat 
Company, have played no small part, we face the stern reality of urgent work 
ahead. Just as high-speed surface craft in the past have been conceived and 
pioneered by Hubert Scott-Paine for specific purposes and uses, so today intensive 
work is proceeding on new ideas which will maintain our position in the forefront 
of the World’s markets . . . new boats.to keep a watchful eye at sea, and others 
to satisfy the manifold needs of a World at peace. 





CONSTRUCTORS OF SCOTT-PAINE SURFACE CRAFT 





SMOKELESS FUEL 


BY THE MAKERS BOTH OF “ESSE” COOKERS 
AMD OF “AGA” COOKERS AND WATER HEATERS 


PHURNACITE never varies in size or quality. 
You can always identify the genuine product by its 
unique shape, bearing the iwo recessed bands, as 
illustrated. 

Coal Merchants are doing everything possible 
to ensure fair distribution of the limited supplies 





7GOOD HEATING 


SIZE OF FUEL 134° Lg. x 114° We. 
REGD. DESIGNS £38903-825610. 


VisiT THE 


FOR EVERY HOME 


EXHIBITION 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
WESTMINSTER, 
13". 30" 
MARCH 





LONDON 


1700-1946 














|| thing in common with 
| Headache, Sleepless- 











Colds and ’Flu: 
like them, it is safely and also 
| speedily relieved by two tablets 
of ‘Genasprin’. 


One cause of Neuritis is the ab- 
normal stimulation of the nerves 
by substances formed during im- 
perfect metabolism. The sheath 
of the nerves becomes inflamed 
and irritated, and severe pain is 
the result. 

In cases of acute, long-standing | 


















Neuritis you should, of course, 
consult a doctor, but in the mean- 
time two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ 
taken in a little water can be 
relied on to reduce and even 
banish the pain. 

‘Genasprin’ is the absolutely jf 
pure, absolutely safe brand of 
aspirin that will not harm heart | 
or digestion. And fortunately jf 
‘Genasprin’ is one of the things for 
which it is no longer necessary to 
accept a substitute. Ask your 
chemist for it ; he has it in stock 
— prices 1/5d. and 2/3d. 

















At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through! 












The word *‘Genasprin’ is the registered trade | 
mark of G Ltd., Loughb gh. | 









and jerseys are in classical designs 
and six lovely colours. Everyone’s 
after this ‘utility with a difference.” 
So don’t be down-hearted if you 
have to wait for your Braemar, — 
and please don’t write to the 
makers for it. Braemar knit- 
wear can be bought only from 
retailers who regularly stock it. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


‘Braemar’ Utility cardigans 


1k 


NEWS 





* Their dearest wishes—both the same—are 
Centred on a brand-new Braemar. 
Now friendship’s firm foundations rock, 
Joan’s got the only one in stock. 





Nee 


Innes, Henderson & Co. Lid 
Hawick + Septland 








ears 
———— 
Milk of 


Magnesia 


Tablets 


By effectively correct- 
ing acidity ‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets give 
prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are 
convenient to carry and 
may be taken as re 


quired, 


Recommended by Members of 
the Medical Profession. 





* Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade marh 
of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 




















The original and pre- 
eminent MEN’S 
GARTER — London 
made since the last 


century. 








OSion 


The Garter with the 
MADE BY HOWARD WALL LTD., LONDON 
Obtainable from all good class hosiers and outfitters 














constant 


hot water 
with the 
ESSE FAIRY 


In addition to heat storage cooking the 
ESSE FAIRY No. 3 provides a 
CONSTANT hot water supply FROM 
ONE FIRE, at a fuel cost amazingly low. 
Burns anthracite, coke or Phurnacite. 


| THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 


Proprietors: SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. Est. 1854 
Head Office and Works : BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
London Showrooms & Advisory Dept.: 

46 DAVIES STREET, W.i 





























OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When you call at | 





SINCE 1858 


British Consols 


or “EXPORT” (Aquatuge Paper) 








Virginio Soares at competitive prices 






pee) 7 Verees @ 1.7. 
CIGARETTES 


neha as 
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Getting back 
to it all 
















When man has been recon- 
structed and becomes a citizen at peace, we will once 


again be able to supply him with the good things he D mM Y rot 7S @2 menace 


used to enjoy. In the meantime, a man will always Its prevention and cure has always been of high priority, but 


find something at Austin Reed’s to help to fortify the existing shortage of timber makes the need for Solignum 
: ; soy imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has been used for 
him against the weather. The necessities are there the protection of woodwork against dry-rot and decay. It 


destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever Solignum is brought 
into contact and also gives complete immunity against attack. 


Solignum is also used all over the world for the protection of 
AUSTIN REED timber against attack by white ant, wood-borers and other 


destructive insects. But it must be Solignum—applied by 


of Regent Street brush coating, spray-guns or by dipping. 
SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 


even if abundance is absent. 


London and Principal Cities @ London Telephone: Regent 6789 














P LAN NOT TO HAVE A COLD 


Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for thirty consecutive days. 
That is the plan—and in most cases it provides immunity from 
colds tor the following three to four months. 

Serocalcin is thought to act by building up the natural resistive 
capacity of the body against invading organisms that cause colds 
Some fail to respond to the stimulation which Serocalcin 
gives to the natural defences, but fortunately most people 
experience satisfactory results and, by following the simple 
Serocalcin plan, can and do-—— year after year enjoy complete 
freedom from colds. 


To treat existing colds, Serocaicin is taken in a dosage of 3 tablets 
three times daily. 


Your Doctor or Chemist will tell you more about 


SEROCALCIN 


for the prevention and treatment of the common cold 








mae 


PEDALKAR 


There are no better toys than Tri-ang 
toys. Many of our famous toys are 
already on sale at your dealers, and 
many more together with plenty of 
new lines will be on the market jin 





: met The full Serocal.in immunizing course (60 ta s) costs 8/54 inc. tax ; and there 
the very near future lri-ang toys sasmall pack of twenty tablets for which the charge is 3/44. All who suffe 
from the common cold are invited to send for booklet “ Immunity from Colds 


are made by 
LINES BROTHERS LTD. 
TRI-ANG WORKS, MERTON, S.W.19. | a 


MADE BY HARWOODS LABORATORIES LTD., WATFOKD 
DPPPABAAUPMVAVAUAAAAAAAAAAPAPAAM 
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It was to be expected that radio dealers 
would be inundated with enquiries 
about the new ULTRA Radio. The old 
ULTRA came through the war with such 
flying colours that its already high 
reputation was multiplied. Our big 
task for a time will be to see that the 
new sets are distributed in 
fair rotation. Put your 
name on your ULTRA dealer’s 
list as early as possible. He 
will look after you. 


au ore Than a se- 


e 3 a service 


“UK 
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: . ee UL’ ELECTRIC LTD. SALES DEPT. JCKINGHAM GATE ] 
THE ORIGINAL SWISS Ine Suchard Chocolate LTRA ELE LTI ALE DEPT 62 BUCKINGHAM jiATE, LONDON, S.W.I 
PROCESS CHOCOLATE—FAMOUS SINCE 1826 Ltd., London, S.E.16 
' 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions namely, that it shall not, without th vritter sent t mf iven, be k 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1 od., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherw posed of in a mutilat 
ondit rip anv ut thorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publicatior r advertisin iterary ictorial matt what 
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After duty — 
15 MINUTES’ PLEASURE AND SATISFACTION 
WITH A CHURCHMAN’S No.! 


CHURCHMAN’S No. | CIGARETTES, 10 for 1/3, 20 for 2/6 


lesued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Grear Britain and Ireland), Ltd Cc. 3608 





LETS HAVE 
A CIN Avo 
VOTRIX 





We have inspected the presents, and kissed the bride; 
we’ve even smiled, please, for the photographer. Duty 
is done; let’s do it again—let’s marry a gin to a Votrix. 


It is Vermouth produced in England and very good. 





VOTRIX VERMOUTH 


sweet @p/m OR ORY 


Produced and bottled by Vine Products Ltd., Kingston, Surrey. 











Agents for Australasia © Gordon and Gotch, Ltd 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 














WHEN YOU 
REBUILD 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
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IXEN 


4 TONNER 








INDIVIDUALLY BUILT for LONG 
LIFE and LOW RUNNING COSTS! 


The experience gained from the performance 
of our productions under strenuous conditions of 
war has enabled us to produce even better post 
war vehicles. One of them is the “VIXEN” 4-Tonner 


SPECIFICATION: Four cylinder O.H.V. engine developing 60 b.h.p.; 
4 speed gear box. Lockheed hydraulic four-wheeled Brakes. Smooth 
vibrationless transmission. 5° 5 Track; 16 gal. Tank. Chassis 19° 7 


=a" long x 6° 8 wide. M.O.W.T. licence NOT now required. 
ol 


FALLINGS PARK, WOLVERHAMPTON 
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